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THE COMMON SENSE OF MYTH 
By A. M. HOCART 


“THE mythopeic man is not yet dead. He is still commonly 
| resuscitated as a mode of explanation. It is necessary 
therefore to examine his claims to continued recognition. 

If he has none, the sooner we do away with him the better. 

In the first place what evidence is there for his existence? Has 
he ever been seen, or are there any documents proving his existence 
inthe past? ‘True, in history, as in science, it ismecessary sometimes 
to go beyond one’s evidence. Hypotheses are a necessity; without 
them no progress would be possible; but they should be used with 
caution and not without zood reason. They are the bank notes 
of science; mere temporary substitutes for the real thing, issued 
only for convenience, and not to be multiplied beyond need, or 
they lose all value. We will not quarrel with any man for postu- 
lating a mythopeic man with a mind differently constituted from 
ours, if, firstly, he remembers throughout that it is a hypothesis 
to be proved; if, secondly, he can show that some such hypothesis 
is required; if, thirdly, it helps us to understand the facts. 

The first condition is not fulfilled: mythopeic man was no 
sooner imagined than he was promoted to the position of a dogma 
without ever passing a period of probation as a hypothesis. We 
are not told what kind of being we should require in order to explain 
certain phenomena; we are informed that such a man did exist 
(exactly when or where is not specified), and mythologists proceed 
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not to deduce by argument, but to state as facts all his little habits 
and tricks of thought as if they had met him in flesh and blood. 
They lay down that he was addicted to composing poetry about 
the sun, moon, and the dawn; that he had a curious twist for 
hiding the most commonplace truth under piles of metaphors; 
that to him the sky meant ‘not an airy, infinite, radiant vault, 
but a person, and most likely, a savage person;’’ and so on and so 
forth. So completely is the hypothetical nature of all this lost 
sight of that the mythologist never stops for proof; to him it is all 
fact. 

Is the second condition fulfilled? Is it a necessary hypothesis? 
It might be if we had first tried what we could do with plain, normal, 
everyday man, as you and I know him, and had failed to reconcile 
the peculiarities of myth with his known idiosyncrasies; if there 
was an element in myths that simply could not by any manner of 
means be deduced from the psychology of Homo sapiens, but abso- 
lutely compelled us to postulate a mind different in its workings, 
to be called the mythopeic mind. But asa matter of fact we have 
never given Brown, Jones, and Smith a chance of showing what 
they could do. Mythopeic man is called in atevery turn. Who 
believed the Pleiades were seven maidens? Mythopeic man. 
Who traced the wanderings of Herakles? Mythopeic man. And 
never a question whether Brown, Jones, or Smith might not have 
produced exactly the same result. Yet they have given and are 
still giving us plenty of proofs of their ability to do so, if only we 
would look down from the clouds upon them. There is the Caro- 
lingian cycle: we know the real Charlemagne and his peers on 
whom these myths were based; we have the successive develop- 
ments of the myths; we have much information about the Franks 
who composed those myths, and we have no reason to believe that 
they differed much from their commonplace descendants. Later 
there is the legend of St. Francis of Assisi, to mention one in a 
hundred; nothing we hear about his followers justifies us in assign- 
ing to them a mind different from that of the modern Italian. 
Yesterday’s historians believed in events which to-day’s reject 


as myths. If then Everyman can create myths we have no reason 
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to postulate a special mythopeic man to account for ancient and 
savage myths. 

In the third place does the hypothesis of a mythopeic man 
explain anything? To explain anything we must have definite 
laws. You cannot explain the physical phenomena unless you 
have absolute uniformity of nature. Neither can you explain 
psychological phenomena unless mind is subject to unvarying laws. 
To deduce the peculiarities of myths from the minds of their makers, 
or to deduce the mind of the myth-maker from the myth we must 
agree that his mind worked according to definite laws. And then 
we are no better off than we were before, because mythopeic man 
was invented precisely to account for the apparent absurdities 
and vagaries of myths. He was only invented because it seemed 
impossible that such seemingly strange productions should emanate 
from a logical brain; so they are all put down to the erratic workings 
of a mythopeic mind dominated by an incalculable element called 
fancy. That is to give up all explanation; it is to strike at the root 
of all science by admitting that there is such a thing as chance or 
caprice. We gain nothing by introducing mythopeic man into 
anthropology, since he merely represents an attempt to evade 
explanation by falling back upon the absence of laws. If mytho- 
peic man is to explain anything he must be subject to definite laws 
which have to be worked out by as patient research and as exact 
methods as if we were working at the mind of workaday human 
beings. It is simpler therefore to assume that myths are the crea- 
tion of commonplace men, to work upon this assumption, and only 
to give it up when we have found it will not work. 

We cannot hope for success unless we are prepared to do more 
than mere guesswork. We must brace ourselves for as patient 
research as we are wont to require in Egyptology, Assyriology, or 
any such discipline. But patient research alone will not do it if 
the point of view is too narrow. So long as an anthropologist 
imagines that he can confine his interest entirely to myth, or 
religion, so long will he be confined to absolute sterility. Our 
classifications into technology, social organization, religion, magic 


and so forth are purely artificial; they may suit more or less the 
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civilization of European townsfolk, though even they do not keep 
them strictly apart; but these distinctions are quite illegitimate 
when applied to other races who group their elements of culture in 
a quite different manner and from an utterly different point of view. 
So long therefore as an anthroplogist confines himself to one of 
these departments his material will be a useless congeries of facts 
because the key to nine-tenths lies outside his own province. One 
half of a custom will lie within religion, the other within social 
organization; a myth will have some of its roots in technology, 
others in religion, others in something which we do not know how 
to classify. If we cast our net wide enough to embrace the whole 
culture the clues required to explain a myth will find it hard to 
escape us. Of this I will give an example without further ado. 

A very common type of myth in Fiji explains the name or feat- 
ures of an island or piece of land by the fact that the divine ancestor 
or god brought it from some other place. I will give one specimen 
from Fiji. 

The island of Kambara is little more than a rocky plateau; 
it is mostly barren, save for one small area of good soil where all 
the planting is done. The island abounds in a tree called vesi 
(Azfaelia bijuga) which is highly prized in Fiji as timber. These 
peculiarities are accounted for by the following myth: 

There was a spirit called Mberewalaki, the god' of Kambara. He went to 
Oloi, a village of Viti Levu, to beg for soil to bring to his own island. He got soil 
and besides a vest tree which he intended to use as digging stick when he began 
to plant in the soil he was taking home He brought these home, and returned 
to Oloi for a second lot. As he was approaching Kambara on his way back he 
found that the people were baking the soil he had brought home on his first jour- 
ney. He was standing on the reef when he saw the smoke go up. He flew into a 
passion and hurled the soil at Kambara so that it fell any how, all in a heap, 
instead of being laid out properly. 

The mythologist as a rule dismisses such a myth with the remark 
that it is etiological. If he means by that that it is used to explain 
why Kambara has little good soil but plenty of vesi, the myth is 
etiological; but that does not explain the origin of the myth. If 


by etiological he means that it was invented to explain these facts, 


1 Vu: ancestor spirit or divine ancestor. 
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we demur. It does not follow because a theory explains certain 
facts that it was invented to explain them; it is quite possible that 
the theory already existed and was merely applied to new facts, or 
to facts that had not attracted attention before. This is an every- 
day occurence in science; new phenomena are brought into relation 
with old theories, and if the theories do not fit they are slightly 
modified. We have no reason to think that other races in the 
world proceed otherwise, direct observation is all against it. Until 
it has been proved that their ways of thought are entirely different 
from ours, we must assume they are not and work on that assump- 
tion till we find it unworkable. What should we do if we had to 
account for the geology of Kambara? Should we simply sit down 
and let our fancy play about the subject, and dream out some 
theory? If we were to do that there would be no end to the theories 
we might think of: we might imagine that the soil had been let 
down from heaven, as the Rotumans believe of a certain rock in 
their island; it might be the decayed body of some monstrous 
animal; or a great tidal wave might have washed the soil off the 
island except at one spot; or that soil might be a certain kind of 
rock decomposed; etc., etc. We should have an indefinite number 
of explanations, and no means of deciding which is the right one: 
there would be nothing to determine us one way or the other. 
That is not the way we do: we assume existing geological theories 
to be true, and approach the island of Kambara from the point of 
view of these theories. Straightway all these endless creations 
of fancy are struck off the list as quite impossible, and we are left 
with a few alternatives, which a careful examination ultimately 
reduces to one. In explaining things we are simply driven to cer- 
tain conclusions by our preconceptions and the facts they work 
upon. Why should it be otherwise with Fijians? If they think 
like us what will they do when they begin to take an interest in 
the physical peculiarities of their island? They will approach the 
problem from the point of view of their own preconceptions which 
are different from ours and therefore the result will be different 
from ours. They take interest in matters purely physical; their 


physics reduces itself to a few theories about the action of heat and 
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cold on yams, and signs of the weather. These can throw no 
light on the geology of Kambara. It is human interests that are 
most developed. Their culture is almost entirely what we should 
call the humanities; that is history and custom, together with an 
elaborate theory of ghosts, spirits, incarnation, and so forth. It 
is therefore to human agency and to history that they will most 
readily look for the reason why there is so little good soil in Kambara 
and why so many vesi trees. We must therefore turn to their 
customs if we hope to understand their solution of the problem. 
An all-round study of their language, social organization, and re- 
ligion reveals the following facts. 

There is no proper word in Fijian ‘‘to create’; the nearest 
equivalent is the word mbuli which means “‘to form,” “ to shape,” 
‘to fashion,” ‘‘to make into a heap.’”” The word is also used of in- 
stalling a chief. For our word “‘creation’’ they use veimbuli which 
also means the installation of a chief. Each tribe inland in Viti 
Levu has a tradition of a real installation that took place in a certain 
spot; at this ceremony they piled up earth to make the sacred 
foundation of the tribe, that is the foundation of the chief’s or the 
god’s house, it does not matter which, since the chief is a god.! 
A kava ceremony was also held in which the chief drank first, then 
the heads of clans. The effect of the ceremony appears to have 
been to install the chief as the representative of the god. When he 
died he was buried in the foundation. When the people migrated 
they dug up some of this soil and carried it with them to their new 
home,? where they proceeded ‘‘to shape it’ (mbulia). You can 
still see at the present day the mounds thus “shaped” by the 
people of Ovalau in a certain place called ‘‘ The Carried Earth’? 
on that account. They did not only carry the sacred earth, but 
also their tribal tree * to plant in their new home. In the interior 


of Viti Levu these ceremonies only took place once when the people 


1 T have set forth the evidence for this in a pa 


paper on “ Chieftainship and the Sister’s 
Son in the Pacific,”” American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 17, 631-646 (1915). 
2 Legend of Vunanggumu, MS. version. They called the soil “the soil of our sus- 
tenance”’ (nggele ni keitou kakana) 


Nanggelendretaki. 
‘J. de Marzan: “Histoire de la tribu de Vunanggumu,"’ Anthropos, 1913, VIII, 


p. 880 
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decided to have a sacred chief; but they still go on at the present 
day in Vanua Levu where they are called mbuli vanua or tuli vanua 
that is “fashioning the land.”’ It is not clear whether the sacred 
land in Vanua Levu was the foundation of a house; but chiefs 
were buried in that land. In Vanua Levu these ceremonies are 
performed when the crops are bad; they are in a sense therefore 
a process of recreating the land. 

In the light of this new knowledge the legend of Kambara 
becomes a plain statement of fact. Mberewalaki did bring soil 
from Oloi in Viti Levu, the sacred soil. He also brought thence a vesi 
tree as the tribal tree. He is called a god because chiefs were gods. 
The legend is confirmed by the close relationship existing to the 
present day between Kambara and Oloi.' The Kambara people 
also claim to come from Viti Levu.” 

It is significant that legends of this type are only found where 
the custom of carrying the sacred soil on migrations has been for- 
gotten. The myth could hardly arise where the nature and meaning 
of the custom is still known. 

The conclusion is that the Kambara myth is a genuine bit of 
history; and it was used to explain certain features of the island, 
not expressly invented for that purpose. The tendency to explain 
the topography, fauna, and flora of a place by the action of the 
divine ancestor did not originate in Fiji, for it is very widespread, 
covering the whole of the Pacific. It is evident therefore that it 
originated outside and was brought into the Pacific where it re- 
ceived numerous local applications; men resorted to this theory 
on every occasion, just as ten or twenty years ago we saw evolution 
and natural selection everywhere.* Local circumstances have given 

1 They are fauvu, that is “‘cross-cousins."’ Journal Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, XLIII, p. ror. 

2 The legend of Mberewalaki says, not that he came from Oloi, but that he went 


there to get soil. There is no inconsistency: it is quite possible he should have gone 
back to their original home to get some of the sacred soil. Fijians always look back 
to their “sacred foundation"’ whence they migrated. In Vanua Levu they renew the 
“shaping of the land”’ if anything goes wrong 

Cp. R. H. Lowie, “‘Ceremonialism in North America,"’ American Anthropologist, 
N.S., Vol.-16 (1914), p. 619. “‘Whenever such an idea is generally adopted within a 
tribe, it tends to assume the character of a norm that determines and restricts sub- 


sequent thought and achievement 
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rise to local varieties of the theory that the divine ancestor is 
responsible for the topography of a place: in Polynesia he is sup- 
posed to have fished up the islands; in Fiji and Rotuma he is sup- 
posed to have brought the earth in baskets because it was the 
custom to carry about the sacred soil. 

To us Europeans, who have our heads full of geological and 
biological preconceptions, it may seem impossible that rational 
beings should hold such theories. We are so used to our precon- 
ceptions that we think them self-evident and do not realize what 
centuries of tradition they represent. Banish those traditions 
from our mind and what is there impossible in a divine ancestor 
carrying tons of earth across the sea? There is nothing irrational 
about it; if a chief is endowed, like the Fijian and Polynesian chief, 
with miraculous power, mana, there is no limit to what he can do. 
Personal agency is still a favorite mode of explanation in Fiji; it is 
still suggested at times that the gods or ancestors caused this or 
that feature of the land, but these suggestions are advanced as 
cautiously as an unsupported hypothesis by a modern scientist; 
the author of them is fully aware that there is no evidence for them, 
and they die without passing into myth because tradition gives no 
warrant for them. 

Let us pass to another myth of the same type. 

The Rotumans relate that Raho embarked with his people in Samoa, taking 
with him two baskets of sand. They sailed westward till it seemed good to them 
to stop. They then began strewing the sand to make an island; but reflecting 
that they were too near the setting sun where cannibals live, they moved eastward 
leaving an unfinished island, the present reef of Vaimoan. The second time they 
made Rotuma, but as some of the sand had been wasted at Vaimoan they had 
only enough for a small island. 

If this is an etiological myth it is a bad one, for Rotuma is not a 
bit sandy; it has beautiful black soil. But if we examine the myth 
in the light of installation ceremonies, this detail becomes quite 
logical. We saw that the sacred land in Fiji was the burial place 
of chiefs; there they bury in earth; but in Rotuma they bury in 
sand; they are most particular about it, and one objection a Rotu- 
man has to dying abroad is that he would be buried in dirty earth. 


It is quite consistent therefore that they should carry sand about 
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as the sacred soil, not earth. This interpretation of the legend is 
confirmed by two memorials; one is a large rock on the beach 
where Raho first landed and on which he and his people are said 
to have made kava (we saw that kava was part of installation cere- 
monies); the second is a circular foundation close by, which was 
said to have been erected by them and which is sacred! (we saw 
that sacred foundations were set up at installations). We are 
further told that they did appoint a Tuit e Rotuma, or Lord of 
Rotuma. Putting all this together we may conclude that this is 
another case of ‘‘shaping the land.” The sacred chieftainship in 
Rotuma has decayed till it has become a six-monthly office; and 
with it naturally decayed the whole of the theory upon which these 
“shapings of the land”’ were founded. It is only natural we should 
find the myth where the custom is lost. 

Our own folklore supplies definite proof that an ‘‘etiological”’ 
myth is not necessarily invented to explain a thing, but may be a 
historical fact which suggested an explanation. In Shropshire 
and Oxfordshire ‘the dark marks across the shoulders of a donkey 
are said to be the sign of the cross imprinted in remembrance of 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem.’’? 

Another class of legends is common roundabout Fiji. _ It tells 
of great competitions between the natives of some place and a 
party of visitors; the life of the defeated is at the mercy of the 
victors. These competitions always include an eating contest; 
each side is bound to eat all that the other provides and leave noth- 
ing over under forfeit of life. ‘“‘That is a very common motive in 
fairy tales,” you may say. ‘“‘It is just the kind of thing a story 
teller would imagine to interest his hearers.”’ But that is explaining 
nothing at all, and we want an explanation. It is perfectly obvious 
to any one who reads these legends that there is a historical founda- 
tion for them. I was long puzzled by them, and it is indeed only 
recently that I discovered the key in the Government Gazette 
for Fijians. Before quoting the writer, a native Fijian, I must 

1A storekeeper has now set up his house upon it; but the natives were sure he 


would die. 
2 Mrs. E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, p. 227. 
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explain the custom of veitambani: it is a variety of tauvu which 
I have already mentioned. Veitambani are intermarrying tribes 


or clans; the word means “related as one half to the other;” 
we might say they are moieties to one another. Like tauvu, veitam- 
bani abuse and plunder one another, but there are some other 
features: 

“‘Tauvu is one thing, vettambani another,” says our writer, “ vettambani are 
lands that vie with one another; it is a disgrace for them that the report should 
go that they have been overwhelmed or weak in war, or in exchanges, or in eating, 
or in drinking. It is better they should die in battle than run away, it is better 
that they should be poor than that their contribution of stuff to the exchange 
should be small, it is better that their bellies should burst and their stomachs be 
rent than that food and water should be left; it must all be eaten up.’ 

One of these tales is about ten brothers who go to Tonga to 
marry ten sisters; therefore they and the Tongans with whom 
they hold a contest stand in the relation of veitambani, or inter- 
marrying tribes. 

We are all familiar with those fairy tales in which a king’s 
daughter will not laugh, so her father, the king, promises big 
rewards to whosoever makes her laugh. We read that the Alaskan 
Eskimo on the first day of their inviting-in feast hold comic dances, 
and “if, during the day’s dances, the home tribe can succeed in 
making the visitors laugh,they can ask of them anything they wish.’” 
I do not wish to argue that these tales are derived from this Eskimo 
feast; it is a long way from Alaska to Europe. There is nothing 
impossible in a tale spreading all that distance, but there is no 
proof that it did. Here we have the difference between suggestion 
and proof; in our former cases we had all the connecting links; 
here we have none; we have merely a possibility that this custom 
and these tales have a common origin; it is a clue to follow up, a 
hypothesis to work upon. I will just point out that the custom 
may be fairly widespread: in Rotuma at the making of a state 
mat the women seize men as prisoners and keep them till they are 
ransomed, but if one can make them laugh he must be set free. 


1 Na Mata (1896), p. 172. 


? The “Inviting-in Feast of the Alaskan Eskimo,"’ by E. W. Hawkes, Geological 
Survey of Canada, Memoir 45, p. 12. 
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Of course they try hard not to laugh. Again this custom may 
have no connection with the Eskimoan; we lack evidence, but it is 
something to know that we lack it because then we shall seek for it. 

It has been suggested by an American writer that the ordeals 
that occur in American tales are derived from the ordeals of initia- 
tion ceremonies. Unfortunately I have lost the reference and so 
cannot do justice to the writer. 

I now come to a famous myth, that of Joshua stopping the sun. 
Biblical critics have suggested that this was originally a poetic 
metaphor which was later mistaken for literal truth. Unfortunately 
no evidence is adduced that metaphors ever do become myths; 
it is not impossible: in our present state of knowledge we cannot 
say that anything is impossible; but it does not seem very probable, 
and until a well-authenticated instance has been produced I find 
it easier to believe that Joshua did actually stop the sun. In the 
island of Lakemba, Fiji, there is a clump of reeds called “‘ knotted 
reeds;’’ the belated traveller who passed that way would sign to 
the setting sun as if calling him, the word for this gesture being 
yalovaki, which is derived from yaio, “‘shadow,” “image,” “‘soul;”’ 
he then took a reed, made a knot in it, and held it fast till he got to 
the village; the night would not come on until, arrived at his desti- 
nation, he threw the reed away. The idea seems to be that he had 
secured the shadow of the sun aad tied it up in the reed. Again 
it is a far cry from Fiji to Palestine, and this is only meant as a 
suggestion, but it is not an absurd one. The idea that you can 
stop the sun is evidently a widespread one. In Rhodesia they 
‘“‘put a stone between the branch and stem of a tree to ensure reach- 
ing one’s destination before sundown”’ and this is also done 2,000 
miles to the north.! A belief that is found at three points so distant 
from one another is sure to be found in many other places; it is 
therefore possible that Joshua did stop the sun. 

A notable example of a custom explaining a myth is the killing of 
the divine king. It is all the more notable as the custom was postu- 
lated to explain the myth, and was subsequently discovered as a 
fact. We cannot be far wrong therefore if we follow a clue which 


1 Journal of Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XX XIX (1909), p. 532. 
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in one case at least has given such brilliant results and has achieved 
the highest ambition of science, which is prediction. It is not 
every myth however that will yield its own explanation, nor every 
man that can extract it. Most collections of myths are therefore 
condemned to remain absolutely barren until quickened by a 
knowledge of arts, customs, and beliefs. 

In bringing forward these myths I have no intention to suggest 
that all myths are custom misunderstood. I have no wish to add 
another hasty generalization to the swarms that infest anthropology. 
I have merely wished to show that if, instead of merely skimming 
through a myth, guessing its origin, and passing on to another, we 
make a systematic investigation of a region, leaving nothing un- 
touched, despising no trifle, myths will explain themselves without 
any coaxing, and will spontaneously reduce themselves into common 
sense. It so happens that the myths we chose for illustration are 
partly based on old forgotten customs; in such a small collection 
this may well be a coincidence. As it is we have one, the origin of 
the ass’s marks, which cannot be described as a misunderstood 
custom. In dealing with a myth we may use our previous expe- 
rience as guide, but in the end each one must be judged on the 
merics of its own evidence. So long as the mythologist is content 
with taking myths in isolation and constructing a rationalized 
version out of his own head he can never get any further. There 
are so many possible ways of rationalizing a myth according to the 
temperament, bias, nationality, and age of the mythologist; but 
each of these remains a bare possibility with no power to convince 
any one. The truth may be very different from what we all ex- 
pected, and that is only to be attained by a systematic study of the 
whole culture to which the myth belongs, together with neighboring 
cultures. Then the facts will force the conclusion on us, not we 
on the facts. 


OxForD, ENGLAND 


THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM.! 


By FRANZ BOAS. 


N the numerous discussions of totemism published during the 
last few years much has been said about the “‘ American theory ” 
of totemism—a theory for which I have been held responsible 

conjointly with Miss Alice C. Fletcher and Mr. Charles Hill-Tout. 
This theory is based on the idea that the clan totem has developed 
from the individual manitou by extension over a kinship group. 
It is true that I have pointed out the analogy between totem legend 
and the guardian-spirit tale among the Kwakiutl, and that I have 
suggested that among this tribe there is a likelihood that under the 
pressure of totemistic ideas the guardian-spirit concept has taken 
this particular line of development.? Later on Mr. Hill-Tout* 
took up my suggestion and based on it a theory of totemism by 
generalizing the specific phenomena of British Columbia. About 
the same time Miss Fletcher‘ gave a wider interpretation to her 
observations among the Omaha. Mr. J. G. Frazer® and Emile 
Durkheim® both discuss my arguments from this point of view. 
Their interpretation of my remarks is undoubtedly founded on 
their method of research, which has for its object an exhaustive 
interpretation of ethnic phenomena as the result of a single psychic 
process. 


My own point of view—and I should like to state this with 


1 Expanded from Tsimshian Mythology (Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Vol. 31, pp. 515-518). 

2 Bastian-Festschrift, Berlin, 1896, p. 439; Report of the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada (British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1898, Reprint p. 48); 
see also Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1889, Reprint pp. 24 et seq.; 
“The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians’’ (Report 
U. S. National Museum for 1895, Washington, 1897, pp. 332, 336, 662). 

3 Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1901-02, Vol. vu, Sec. I, pp. 6 et seq. 

4 The Import of the Totem, a Study from the Omaha Tribe (Salem, Mass, 1897). 

5 Totemism and Exogamy, Iv, p. 48. 

& Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, pp. 246 et seq. 
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some emphasis—is a quite different one.' I do believe in the exis- 
tence of analogous psychical processes among all races wherever 
analogous social conditions prevail; but I do not believe that ethnic 
phenomena are simply expressions of these psychological laws. 
On the contrary, it seems to my mind that the actual processes 
are immensely diversified, and that similar types of ethnic thought 
may develop in quite different ways. Therefore it is entirely 
opposed to the methodological principles to which I hold to gener- 
alize from the phenomenon found among the Kwakiutl and to 
interpret by its means all totemic phenomena. I will state these 
principles briefly. 

First of all it must be borne in mind that ethnic phenomena 
which we compare are seldom really alike. The fact that we 
designate certain tales as myths, that we group certain activities 
together as rituals, or that we consider certain forms of industrial 
products from an esthetic point of view, does not prove that these 
phenomena, wherever they occur, have the same history or spring 
from the same mental activities. On the contrary, it is quite ob- 
vious that the selection of the material assembled for the purpose 
of comparison is wholly determined by the subjective point of 
view according to which we arrange diverse mental phenomena. 
In order to justify our inference that these phenomena are the 
same, their comparability has to be proved by other means. This 
has never been done. The phenomena themselves contain no 
indication whatever that would compel us to assume a common 
origin. On the contrary, wherever an analysis has been attempted 
we are led to the conclusion that we are dealing with heterogeneous 
material. Thus myths may be in part interpretations of nature 
that have originated as results of naively considered impressions 
(Naturanschauung); they may be artistic productions in which 
the mythic element is rather a poetic form than a religious concept; 
they may be the result of philosophic interpretation, or they may 

1“ The Origin of Totemism” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXII, 1910, p. 392); 
“‘Some Traits of Primitive Culture” (ibid., xv, 1904, p. 251); Psychological Problems 


in Anthropology, Lectures and Addresses delivered before the Department of Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy in celebration of the Twentieth Anniversary of Clark University, 


Worcester, 1910, pp. 125 ef seg.; see also The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 174 et seq. 
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have grown out of linguistic forms that have risen into conscious- 
ness. To explain all these forms as members of one series would 
be entirely unjustifiable. 

What is true of wider fields of inquiry is equally true of narrower 
fields. Decorative art as applied by an artist who devotes much 
time and an inveative genius to the making of a single beautiful 
object, and decorative art as applied in factory production, which 
occurs in certain primitive industries as well as in modern indus- 
tries, are not comparable, for the mental processes applied in these 
two cases are not alike. Neither are the free invention of design 
in a familiar technique and the transfer of foreign designs from 
an unfamiliar technique to another familiar one comparable. 
To disregard these differences and to treat decorative art as though 
the psychological processes involved were all of the same character 
means to obscure the problem. 

The phenomenon of totemism presents a problem of this kind. 
A careful analysis shows that the unity of this concept is a sub- 
jective, not an objective one. 

I quite agree with the view of Doctor Goldenweiser,' who holds 
that the specific contents of totemism are quite distinct in character 
in different totemic areas. Common to totemism in the narrower 
sense of the term is the view that sections of a tribal unit composed 
of relatives or supposed relatives possess each certain definite 
customs which differ in content from those of other similar sections 
of the same tribal unit, but agree with them in form or pattern. 
These customs may refer to taboos, naming, symbols, or religious 
practices of various kinds, and are in their special forms quite 
distinctive for different totemic areas. There is no proof that all 
these customs belong together and are necessary elements of what 
Doctor Goldenweiser calls a ‘‘totemic complex.” Since the con- 
tents of totemism as found in various parts of the world show such 
important differences, I do not believe that all totemic phenomena 
can be derived from the same psychological or historical sources. 
Totemism is an artificial unit, not a natural one. 


1“ Totemism, an Analytical Study"’ (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1910, 
Ppp. 179 et seq.). 
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I am inclined to go a step farther than Doctor Goldenweiser does 
in his later publications. I consider it inadvisable to draw a rigid 
line between totemic phenomena in a still more limited sense,— 
namely, in so far as the characteristics of tribal exogamic sections 
deal with the relationsof man to animals and plants,—but believe 
that we should study all the customs connectedly, in their weaker 
form as well as in their most marked totemic forms. 

Although we must lay stress upon the subjective character of 
the groups that we isolate and make the subject of our studies, it is 
important to bear in mind that the processes by which extended 
groups of mental activities are systematized by retrospective 
thought (that is by reason), occur also as an ethnic phenomenon 
in each social unit, so that the unification of heterogeneous material 
that we attempt as an ill-founded scientific method, is only one 
aspect of a wide range of ethnic phenomena, the essential feature 
of which is the remodeling of activities, thoughts, and emotions 
under the stress of a dominant idea. Thus, in the case of totemism 
the dominant idea of exogamic division has attracted the most 
varied activities of most diverse origin which now appear to the 
people themselves as a unit, and to us as a problem that we are tempt- 
ed to solve as though it were the result of a single historical process, 
and as though it had its historical origin in a single psychological 
condition. I have discussed associations of this type in one of the 
essays to which I referred before.’ 

It follows from this consideration, that under the stress of a 
uniform dominant idea analogous forms may develop from distinct 
sources. Thus I do not feel convinced that the substratum of the 
totemism of the tribes of northern British Columbia and southern 
Alaska must have been the same. On the contrary, there seems 
to be evidence showing that their beginnings may have been quite 
different. Still, historical contact, and the effect of the idea of 
privilege attached to position, seem to have modeled the totemic 
customs of these tribes and of their southern neighbors, so that 
they have assumed similar forms. We call this development from 
distinct sources “‘convergence,”” no matter whether the assimilation 
is brought about by internal psychic or by external historical causes. 


1Some Traits of Primitive Cul.ure, 1904. 
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In order to state my position in regard to the theoretical problem 
definitely, I have to adda third point. Wundt'! and Durkheim? use 
the term ‘‘totemic viewpoint”’ in a sense quite different from the one 
that I am accustomed to connect with it. While they do not dis- 
regard the connection between social group and totemic ideas, they 
lay stress upon the identification of man and animals; that is, a 
characteristic feature of totemism in the most restricted sense of the 
term. This idea occurs in many other aspects of the mental life of 
man,—in his magic, art, etc. Neither is this view an essential part 
of the totemic complex in its widest sense. It seems to me that if we 
call this the basis of totemic phenomena, one trait is singled out 
quite arbitrarily, and undue stress is laid upon its totemic associa- 
tion. It appears to me, therefore, an entirely different problem that 
is treated by these authors,—a problem interesting and important 
in itself, but one which has little bearing upon the question of totem- 
ism as a social institution. ‘Their problem deals with the develop- 
ment of the concepts referring to the relation of man to nature, 
which is obviously quite distinct from that of the characterization 
of kinship groups. The only connection between the two problems 
is that the concepts referring to the relation of man to nature are 
applied for the purpose of characterizing social, more particularly 
kinship groups. 

I am inclined to look at the totemic problem as defined before in 
a quite different manner. Its essential feature appears to me the 
association between certain types of ethnic activities and kinship 
groups (in the widest sense of the term), in other cases also a 
similar association with groups embracing members of the same 
generation or of the same locality. Since, furthermore, exogamy 
is characteristic of kinship groups, endogamy of generation groups 
or local groups, it comes to be the association of varying types of 
ethnic activities with exogamy or endogamy. The problem is, 
how these conditions arose. 

The recognition of kinship groups, and with it of exogamy, is a 

1 Volker psychologie, Vol. 11, Part 2 (1906), pp. 238 et seqg.; Elemente der Vélkerpsy- 
chologie, 1912, pp. 116 et seq. 

2 Les Formes Elémeniaires de la Vie Religieuse. 
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universal phenomenon. Totemism is not. It is admissible to 
judge the antiquity of an ethnic phenomenon by its universality. 
The use of stone, fire, language, is exceedingly old, and it is now 
universal. On this basis it is justifiable to assume that exogamy 
also is very old. The alternative assumption, that a phenomenon 
of universal occurrence is due to a psychic necessity that leads to it 
regularly, can be made for the kinship group, not for the other cases: 
We may, therefore, consider exogamy as the condition on which 
totemism arose. 

When exogamy existed in a small community, certain conditions 
must have arisen with the enlargement of the group. The size of 
the incest group may either have expanded with the enlargement of 


the group, or individuals may | 


ave passed out of it, so that the 
group itself remained small. In those cases in which, perhaps owing 
to the ever-recurring breaking-up of the tribes into smaller units, 
cohesion was very slight, the exogamic group may always have re- 
mained restricted to the kinship group in the narrow sense of the 
term, so that there must always have been a large number of small 
co-ordinate independent family groups. A condition of this type, 
which is exemplified by the Eskimo, could never lead to totemism. 

On the other hand, when the tribe had greater cohesion, the 
consciousness of blood relationship may well have extended over a 
longer period; and if the idea of incest remained associated with the 
whole group, a certain pressure must soon have resulted from the 
desire to recognize at once an individual as belonging to the incest 
group. This may be accomplished by the extension of the signifi- 
cance of terms of relationship, by means of which the members of 
the incest group may be distinguished from the rest of the tribe. 
Many systems of relationship include such a classification of rela- 
tives; but with increasing size of habitat or tribe, this form must 
also ultimately lead to the passing of individuals of unknown rela- 
tionship out of the incest group. 

The assignment of an individual to the incest group is easiest 
when the whole group is given some mark of recognition. As soon 
as this existed, it became possible to retain the incest or exogamic 


group, even when the family relationship of each individul was 
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no longer traceable. It is not necessary that such an assignment 
should be made by naming the group. Common characteristics, 
like a ritual or symbols belonging to the whole group, would have 
the same result. 

It is obvious that this characterization of an incest group 
presupposes the development of the concept of the unilateral family. 
Where this concept does not prevail, permanent differentiation of 
subgroups of the tribe can hardly develop. The origin of the uni- 
lateral family must probably also be looked for in the conditions of 
life of the primitive economic group. Where permanent marital 
relations prevailed, and both maternal and paternal lines were 
represented in the economic group, conditions for the development 
of a unilateral family were absent. A case of this kind is presented 
by the Eskimo. Where, however, marital conditions were unstable 
and the women remained members of the parental economic group, 
maternal descent was the only one possible. Where in the case of 
more permanent marital relations either husband or wife separated 
from his or her parental group and joined the opposite parental 
group, conditions favored the growth of unilateral families. Such 
changes of domicile may have been determined by a variety of 
considerations. They would result even in primitive conditions 
where property right in the man’s hunting territory existed, and 
in which, therefore, the strange woman would join the economic 
group of the man. We might expect in this case the develop- 
ment of paternal families. When, on the other hand, prop- 
erty right in agricultural land prevailed, the man may have 
joined the woman’s group and a maternal family would have 
developed. Possibly this may be related to the prevalence of 
maternal descent among the agricultural tribes of North America. 

It is not my aim to follow out here the development of the 
unilateral family. I merely wish to point out that a varied develop- 
ment may be expected under varying primitive conditions. 

It will readily be seen that the elements of totemic organization 
are given wherever a unilateral family is designated by some char- 
acteristic feature. 


Furthermore, wherever unilateral descent prevails, either 


¢ 
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paternal or maternal, there must be a tendency towards a decrease 
of the number of lines that constitute the exogamic units. This 
must be the case the more, the smaller the number of individuals 
constituting the tribal unit and the slower the rate of increase of 
population. If we assume as initial point a number of women, all 
representing distinct lines, then all those men (or women) whose 
descendants do not reach maturity and those who have only sons 
or daughters, as the case may be) will not become originators of 
lines, and obviously the number of lines will decrease with the 
progress of generations, unless this tendency is counteracted by 
new accessions or by sub-division into new lines. In small social 
units the reduction would continue until only two exogamic units 
are left. Historical evidence of the extinction of unilateral families 
is represented in the disappearance of families of the European 
nobility.' 

The three lines of development, namely the restriction of the 
incest group to the family without the occurrence of large exogamic 
groups, the extension of terms of relationship over larger groups, 
and the naming or other characterization of exogamic groups are 
all represented in the ethnological data that have been collected. 

If the theory outlined here is correct, we must expect to find a 
great variety of devices used for the purpose of characterizinz 
exogamic groups, which must develop according to the general 
cultural type to which the people belong. It is obvious that in such 
cases, when the characterization of the group is due to the tendency 
to develop a distinguishing mark, all these marks must be of the 
same type, but different in contents. It does not seem plausible 
that distinguishing traits should belong to entirely distinct domains 
of thought; that one group might be recognized by a name, another 
one by aritual, a third one by crests or emblems. The fundamental 
principle of classification as manifested in the mental life of man 
shows that the basis of classification must always be founded on 
the same fundamental concepts. We may conclude, conversely, 
that the homology of distinguishing marks of social divisions of a 
tribe is a proof that they are due to a classificatory tendency. 
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TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP AND THE LEVIRATE 


By E. SAPIR 


EVIVED interest has been manifested of late in the relation 
which exists between systems of consanguinity and affinity 


on the one hand, and specific types or features of social 
organization on the other. It is to Rivers that we chiefly owe this 
revival of interest and it is he who, by discussion and example 
based chiefly on Melanesian material, has conclusively shown that 
many groupings of kinship terms are best understood as expressive 
of particular types of marriage. True, many of Rivers’ inferences 
seem far-fetched and there is no necessity of following him in detail, 
but his main argument is certainly sound. 
A widespread marriage custom among American Indians, and 


other peoples as well, is that of the levirate, in other words the 


ustom 
by which a man has the privilege or, more often, duty of marrying 


f 


the widow of his deceased brother and of bringing up the offspring 


I to I R t i ul x 
in ira tl na pk hat 1 
I eral i ip exe It ems t 
how t Lowie’s n al t part ec hi 1ilure t 
i Vv tain relationshi vered by th me ex umic rule are included 
ra single term In not at the same time defining the reasons for specific delimi- 
tation he may prove too much Personally I believe that the factors governing kinshiy 
nomenclature are very complex and only in part capable of explanation on purely 
sociological ground In any event, I do not seriously believe that thoroughly satis- 
factory results can be secured without linguistic analysis of kinship terms Moreover, 


for the proper historical perspective we must have some feeling for the lack of strict 
accord between linguistic and cultural change. This means that an existing nomen- 


he face of sociological developments 


clature may be retained, at least for a time, in t 
requiring its modification. Direct sociological interpretation of descriptive kinship 
data may be as unhistorical as any other mode of direct interpretation of descriptive 
cultural facts. However, the purpose of this brief paper is not a polemic or broadly 
methodological one. It aims merely to call attention to a specific type of marriage 
as determining part of the kinship nomenclature. Some of the facts instanced in the 
text are instructive because, without other evidence, one might have inferred from them 
the actual or former existence of group exogamy. This inference, fortunately, we 
know to be impossible for the Yana and Chinook. 
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of their union in his own household. Correlative to this is the 
custom by which a man has the privilege or duty of marrying the 
as yet unmarried sister of his deceased wife. For convenience we 
shall consider these two customs as different forms of the levirate. 
How can the levirate form of marriage find expression in kinship 
nomenclature? Obviously in two distinct ways. We may look 
upon the levirate as an accomplished fact, in which case it remains 
to define step-relationship in terms of the nepotic relationship, 7. e., 
step-father as uncle, step-mother as aunt, step-child as nephew or 
niece. A reflection of the levirate in nomenclature naturally de- 
mands the identification of the step-father and step-mother with 
the paternal uncle and maternal aunt respectively in such tribes 
as possess distinct terms for paternal and maternal uncle, and pater- 
nal and maternal aunt; correlatively, in those tribes that distinguish 
between brother’s and sister’s children we must look for an identi- 
fication of the step-child with the man’s brother’s child and the 
woman’s sister’s child. Or, secondly, we may look upon the levirate 
as a potential fact, in which case it remains to define certain nepotic 
and ensuing relationships in terms of the filial (and fraternal) 
relationship, 7. e., paternal uncle as father, maternal aunt as mother, 
man’s brother’s child as son and daughter, woman’s sister’s child 
as son and daughter, children of father’s brother and mother’s 
sister as brothers and sisters (as distinguished from ‘‘real’’ cousins, 
i. €., cross-cousins). We may also expect to find a man’s sister-in- 
law and a woman’s brother-in-law referred to as wife and husband 
respectively. I propose to show that such peculiarities of kinship 
nomenclature actually follow, as consequences of the levirate, 
among the Upper Chinook! and the Yahi or Southern Yana.? 

The identification of step-relationship with the nepotic relation- 
ship is complete among the Upper Chinook. The nepotic relation- 
ships recognized by these Indians are as follows:— 


1 Wishram tribe, in Southern Washington. Data taken from as yet unpublished 
material secured at Yakima reserve in 1905. For orthography of Wishram terms 
see my “ Wishram Texts,”” Publications of the American Ethnological Sociely,Vol. 2, 1909. 

2 In northern California. Data taken from material recently (summer of 1915) ob- 
tained from Ishi, the last known survivor of the tribe. Data, as yet unpublished, on the 
kinship terms of the Northern and Central Yana were obtained in 1907. For orthog- 
raphy of Yana see my “ Yana Texts,” Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn. Vol. 9, 1910. 
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i-mut' “ paternal uncle’’ (vocative amut) 

i-lem ‘“‘ maternal uncle’’® (vocative alzm). 

a-tak' “ paternal aunt” (vocative alak). 

a-guty “ maternal aunt” (vocative aguty or agxéda). 


i-wuly “‘man’s brother’s son; woman's sister’s (vocative gxéwuly) 


“‘man’s brother’s daughter; woman's sister's daughter"’ (vocative 
gxéwulx). 
Si-tatgan “man's sister's son"’ (vocative gxélaty2n) 
la-latyan’ “man’s sister's daughter” (vocative gxélaixEn). 
{i-tkiu ““ woman's brother's son.”’ 
‘la-tkiu® “woman's brother's daughter.” 
The step-relationships which are identical with certain of these 
terms are: 
i-mut “ step-father.”’ 
a-guty ‘‘step-mother.” 
j-wuly “(man’s or woman's) step-son.”’ 
= “(man’s or woman's) step-daughter.” 
These facts speak for themselves. Their dependence on the 
levirate is too obvious to call for extended discussion. I need only 


add that the levirate itself is known to have been in force among 
most or all of the tribes of Washington and Oregon. We may infer 
with some degree of plausibility, for the Upper Chinook, that it 
was the very custom of the levirate, more specifically the fact that 
both the man’s brother’s child and the woman’s sister’s child were 
alike potentially the step-children, that was responsible for the 
grouping of these two relationships under a single term in contrast 
to the distinctive terms for the man’s sister’s child and the woman’s 
brother’s child. 

Fully as instructive are the Yahi data.‘ They are all the more 

1 j- is masculine prefix, a- is feminine prefix. Inactual usage the terms are practic- 
ally always provided with possessive elements, ¢.g., i-ya-mut “‘his paternal uncle,” 
a-ga-wulx *‘her sister's daughter.”’ 

2 Boas gives i-tata for this relationship in Lower Chinook. In Wishram this term 
is used by little children for “‘ (older) brother.” 

3’ These terms are identical, differing only in the gender prefix. 

‘Ishi, the informant, spoke very little English, but I consider the full data on 
kinship terms that I obtained from him, aside from a few doubtful points, as thoroughly 
reliable. This is due to the fact that the terms were collected very slowly and with the 
utmost care and circumspection, with repeated checking-up whenever opportunity 
was offered; further to the fact that data already obtained from the Northern Yana 
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significant in that the informant made it perfectly clear that he 
himself looked upon the facts that we are about to consider as 
simply another way of saying that it was customary for the widow 


to marry her former husband’s brother and for the widower to 


marry his former wife’s sister. The Yahi terms for parents and ’ 
children, in so far as they are necessary for our argument, are:— 
galsi ‘‘father”’ (vocative galsind, 
anna “‘mother”’ (vocative ¢g 
‘t‘stpla “‘son”’ (literally “little man r (literally “ person 
who is little man”’ 
mari mip!a ‘‘daughter’’ (literally ‘little woman’’) or mari’mip!ai’amauyahi 
literally “person who is little woman’ 
The terms involving the nepotic relationship are: 
galsi “paternal uncle”’ (vocative galsind, galst). 
u‘dji'yauna “maternal uncle” (vocative u‘dji’yaund, u‘dji' yau 
mucdi ‘paternal aunt”’ (vocativ 
ganna “maternal aunt” (vocative 
‘i‘sip!a ‘“‘man’s brother's son; woman's sister’s son” (vocative ‘i‘sipland, 
u'sip ) 
‘man’s brother’s daughter; woman's sister’s daughter” (vocative 
mari’ mip!and, mari’mip!d 
u‘dji'yauna ‘‘man’s sister’s son” (vocative «'dji'yaund); man’s sister’s 
daughter ”’ (vocative u'd i’yau 
mucdi ‘‘woman’s brother’s son, daughter’’ (vocative mucd 


These lists show that the paternal uncle, as a potential father, 
is termed father; and the maternal aunt, as a potential mother, 
mother. As a necessary correlate of this we find that the man’s 
brother’s son and daughter, and the woman’s sister’s son and daugh- 


ter, as potential children, are termed son and daughter. On the 


helped me to follow the informant. The many agreements in nomenclature between 
the Yahi and Northern Yana systems are in no case due to suggestion on my part. 
The work was rendered possible by the use of counters, differing in appearance for 
males and females, arranged in the form of a genealogical tree; this device put the whole 
investigation on a directly visible footing. My familiarity with Northern and Central 
Yana (by that time also of Yahi) naturally also helped, though the language of the 
discussion itself was a crude jargon composed of English, quasi-English, and Yahi. 

1 The vocative in -m@ is used by males, that in a final lengthened vowel (or diph- 
thong) by females. This applies to all other cases in which two vocative forms are 
given. 

Related to u‘dji- be old.” 
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other hand, the maternal uncle and the paternal aunt are desig- 
nated by distinctive terms, the correlative nephew or niece being 
in each case designated by the same term. In other words, the 
kinship terms involved in the nepotic relation fall into two very 
distinct groups: such as, through the custom of the levirate, have 
become identified with the filial relation and recognize the difference 
of generation, and such as enter into reciprocal pairs in which the 
difference of generation is not recognized. The latter type of 
kinship term also includes the terms for grandparents and grand- 
children. 

There is, furthermore, a specific term applied to the man’s 
brother’s son or daughter, wa‘dat'imauna (plural yéiddt'imauna) 
The analysis of this term, however, would seem again to show 
dependence on the levirate. wa'-, to which yéi- corresponds as 
plural, is a verb stem meaning “‘to sit’’ but apparently also, when 
followed by an incorporated noun stem, conveying the idea of 


” 


‘to have, consider as’’; data is a term for “child,’”’ regardless of 
sex; -mauna is participial. The term would therefore seem to 
mean ‘“‘had, considered as own child,’’ 7. e., potential son or daughter 
according to the levirate. The Northern Yana term for the man’s 
brother’s son is the cognate waddt'imauna, for the man’s brother’s 
daughter wadat'imaumari'mi, which is the same term compounded 
with the word for woman, mari’mi. A division into two kin groups 
of necessity prevails also in the cousin relationship. Cross-cousins, 
i. e., cousins related through parents of opposite sex, are designated 
by special terms (’6’yanmauna and ‘a’yansiya; their exact defi- 
nition does not concern us here), while cousins related through 
parents of like sex are brothers and sisters. In other words, if my 
paternal uncle and maternal aunt are my potential father and 
mother, their children must be my potential brothers and sisters. 
The nomenclature for the fraternal relationship, including its 
application to cousins, is as follows: 


dut’ yauna man's older brother” (vocative dut’ yaun@); also “ paternal uncle’s 


son older than male self, maternal aunt’s son older than male self.” 


tlet’'yauna “‘man’s younger brother” (vocative t!et’yaund); also “ paternal 
uncle’s son younger than male self, maternal aunt’s son younger than 


male self.”’ 


» 
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‘ 


mari'mi'yauna “man’s sister’’ (vocative mari’mi’yau); also ‘man’s paternal 


uncle’s daughter, man’s maternal aunt’s daughter.” 


“ 


‘i‘si’yauna ‘‘woman's brother’’ (vocative ‘i‘si’yau); also ‘‘woman’s paternal 


uncle’s son, woman's maternal aunt’s son.” 


dut’mari’mi ‘‘woman’s older sister’’ (vocative dui’mari’mi); also “paternal 


uncle’s daughter older than female self, maternal aunt’s daughter older 
than female self.” 

tlet’womari'mi “‘woman’s younger sister’’ (vocative t!et’womdri’mi); also 

“paternal uncle’s daughter younger than female self, maternal aunt’s 
daughter younger than female self.” 
As indicated in detail, the terms “older” and ‘“‘younger”’ refer 
to the relative ages of the parties directly involved in the fraternal 
relationship, not to the relative ages of their parents.’ 

The levirate is further reflected in the Yahi kinship system in 
the terms for the wife’s sister and the husband’s brother, which, 
as applying to potential wife and husband, are identical with the 
terms for these:— 


i‘st “husband” (literally ‘‘man, male’’); also “husband's brother.” 


‘ 


mari'mi ‘‘wife”’ (literally ‘‘woman”’); also wife’s sister.” 


Whether these terms also apply to the woman’s sister’s husband and 
the man’s brother’s wife respectively I do not know, as I have no 
data on this point, but it seems quite likely from the general analo- 
gies of the Yahi system that this is the case. This would be further 
confirmed by the fact that in Northern Yana a single term (u'‘nai- 
yana) is used for the wife’s sister, the man’s brother’s wife, the 
husband’s brother, and the woman's sister’s husband; this term 
would thus seem to be about equivalent to “potential spouse.” 
On the other hand, the wife’s brother, the man’s sister’s husband, 
the husband’s sister, and the woman’s brother’s wife are each desig- 
nated, in both Northern Yana and Yahi, by a distinctive term; 
these terms differ only phonetically in the two dialects. 

The influence of the levirate on Yahi kinship nomenclature may 
be still further pursued in certain other terms of affinity. The 
paternal uncle’s wife and the maternal aunt’s husband are not 


1 As is the case in other kinship systems, e.g., that of the Takelma and Nootka. 
Thus, among the Nootka, the older brother’s or older sister’s son A is the “older 
brother”’ of his or her younger brother's or younger sister’s son B, whether A is actually 
older or younger than B. 
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typical potential mother and father respectively, but the former, 
as the potential father’s wife, may become a step-mother (or better 
perhaps co-mother); while the latter, on the death of one’s brother- 
less father, may take the widow to wife and thus become a step- 


father. However, the terms ‘‘mother’’ and “father’’ are not 
respectively used for the paternal uncle’s wife and the maternal 
aunt’s husband. The special terms in use for these relationships 
are: 


p‘émo’o “ paternal uncle’s wife"’ (vocative p‘émo’ond, p‘émo’é). 


‘ap'dju'wiyauna “ maternal aunt’s husband”"’ (vocative ‘dp’dju'wiyaund 
The significance of the term p‘émo’o for our problem will become 
apparent in a moment. While the ‘dp’dju’wiyauna himself is not 
named so as to refer to the levirate, it is highly significant as indi- 
cative of this custom that he was said by Ishi to address his wife’s 
children as his own children, thus implying a potential fatherhood 
in himself.! Equally significant is the term applied by a woman to 
her husband’s brother’s child, dat'ip!a (vocative dat'ip!a), for this 
is simply the diminutive of dati “‘child.””. In other words, as the 
potential step-mother (or co-mother, for we are dealing with a 
polygamous society), she addresses her husband’s brother’s children 
as her children.’ 

We may now take up the Yahi terms for the step-relationship. 
They are: 


wa'nimasi ‘‘ step-father; man’s step-child”’ (vocative wa'nimdsind, wa’ nimast). 


p‘émo'o ‘‘step-mother”’ (vocative pémo’ond, p‘émo’é). 


dat‘ip\a ‘‘ woman's step-child”’ vocative dat‘ip!d). 


The last term, in spite of its literal meaning (“little child’’), is 
used by a woman even for a grown-up step-child. The most strik- 
ing point about this step-nomenclature is the identity of the step- 


mother-step-child relation with that of the paternal uncle’s wife 


1 I must hasten to add, however, that Ishi’s statements on this point were not such 
as to leave absolutely no doubt as to his true meaning. 

2Whether daf‘ipla is an inclusive term for ‘i'sipla and mari'mipla 
“‘daughter,”’ as its etymology implies, or is restricted in use to this and the step-relation 
mentioned further on, I do not know. In Northern and Central Yana dafi is the 
regular term for ‘‘child,’’ but IShi considered this word, without the diminutive suffix, 
as peculiar to those dialects. 
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to the husband’s brother’s child, a clear indication of one form of 
levirate marriage. The term wa’nimdsi, which is used reciprocally, 
finds no parallel, so far as my data go, in the Yahi kinship system, 
but comparison with Northern Yana demonstrates that it too is 
symptomatic of the levirate—and in a manner, indeed, directly 
comparable to the Upper Chinook usage. Its Northern Yana 
cognate is un’ima (vocative un’imand), which means “paternal 
uncle.”” This correspondence is of course indicative of the direct 
and most typical form of levirate, the marriage by a man of his 
brother’s widow. It further implies the former use in Yahi of 
wa'’nimadst for the paternal uncle, its displacement, under the in- 
fluence of the levirate, by the term for “father,” and its survival 
in a specialized sense (‘‘step-father”’ 

This leads us to a point of considerable interest, the geographical 
distribution of the kinship terms implying the levirate. For some 
reason which I am at present unable to give, the identification of 
the paternal uncle with the father and of the maternal aunt with 
the mother is peculiar to Yahi, while the Northern and Central 
Yana have distinct terms for each of the four types of uncle and 
aunt. The Northern Yana terms are: 

un’ima ‘paternal uncle.” 

udji'auna “maternal uncle” (cf. Yahi u‘dji'yauna 

muxdi “paternal aunt”’ (cf. Yahi mu 

garaina ‘“‘maternal aunt.” 

The terms un’ima and garaina are not capable of analysis and 
must therefore be of very considerable antiquity. Moreover there 
was good internal evidence in Yahi, as we saw, pointing to the 
former existence in that dialect of wa’nimdasi in the sense of “ pater- 
nal uncle.’”’ From these facts we conclude that the Yahi peculiar- 
ities of terminology are secondary and that the influence upon it of 
the levirate was not on the wane, but on the increase. It would be 
highly interesting to have the Northern Maidu kinship system 
available for comparison in order to determine whether this em- 
phasis on the levirate is due to a southern influence, but unfortu- 
nately such material has not been made accessible. 


The influence of the levirate on kinship terminology is doubtless 
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traceable in other systems, and perhaps much of what has been 
explained with reference to other causes is ascribable to it. I 
should certainly not be disposed to hold, for instance, that the 
merging of lineal and collateral’ lines of descent necessarily points 
to the custom of group exogamy. The levirate may no doubt not 
infrequently be examined as an equally or more plausible deter- 
mining influence. Various features of a kinship system may be 
interpreted as symptomatic of the levirate, but care must always 
be taken to see whether in any specific case other explanations may 
not be more appropriate. One such symptomatic feature is the 
classification of cousins related through parents of like sex as 
brothers and sisters. The classification of all cousins as brothers 
and sisters, as among the Nootka, is naturally of no significance 
in connection with the levirate. A typical instance of the former 
mode of cousin classification I find among the Takelma, a tribe of 
southern Oregon. Among these Indians the term for “younger 
brother”’ (wa*-xa) was also applied to the father’s younger brother's 
son and to the mother’s younger sister’s son; the term for “older 
brother”’ (op-xa) also to the father’s older brother’s son and to the 
mother’s older sister’s son; the term for “ younger sister’’ (t'awé*-xa) 
also to the father’s younger brother’s daughter and to the mother’s 
younger sister’s daughter; and the term for ‘older sister”’ (t'op-xa) 
also to the father’s older brother’s daughter and to the mother’s 
older sister’s daughter. The cross-cousins, on the other hand, are 
classed partly with the paternal uncle and maternal aunt and partly 
under a distinctive kinship term. It may well be significant in 
connection with these facts that the levirate was obligatory among 
the Takelma. 

The identification in nomenclature of the wife’s sister or man’s 
brother’s wife with the wife, and of the husband’s brother or 
woman's sister’s husband with the husband, is also good presump- 
tive evidence of the presence of the levirate. Thus, for the Tlingit, 
Swanton expressly states: ‘‘A woman’s sister’s husband was called 

1To avoid misconception, I wish expressly to state that I do not consider the 
explanation here given of certain features of kinship terminology to hold generally, 


but only in the two groups of cases specifically dealt with. Other possible applications 


of my line of argument must be examined on their merits. 
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husband; and a wife’s sister, wife, because in case of the wife’s 


That this 


| 


death, the widower had a right to marry her sister.’ 
“right” was really a duty and that both forms of levirate marriage 
are customary among the Tlingit is indicated by the following 
quotation from a recent work on the tribe:—? 


The levirate custom regulates many marriages; that is, when a brother dies 
some one of his surviving brothers must take his widow to wife. . . . On the 
other hand, if the wife dies, then a sister of the deceased, or a close relative, 


must be given to the surviving husband for a wife. 


How much a matter of course the levirate is with the Tlingit 
may be gathered from further remarks of the author: 


In levirate marriages no presents are passed from the man’s people to the 
people of the woman he takes to wife, for this is only making good his loss. The 
surviving husband has the right even to select a married sister of his deceased 
wife. If this is done, she must leave her husband and become the widower's 
wife. Or the widow has the right to select even a married brother of her deceased 
husband. And if this is done, the husband must leave his wife and children and 
become the widow's husband.* The writer is acquainted with more cases than 


one of this kind.‘ 

In several Shoshonean languages there are similar examples of 
nomenclature. Thus, in Shoshone the term meg-wi‘ ‘“‘my husband; 
my wife,’’ means also ‘‘my brother’s wife”’ (male speaking) and 
“‘my husband’s brother.’’> Further, in Southern Paiute the terms 
nain-quma-n‘* ‘‘my sister’s husband; my husband’s brother” 
(female speaking) and mnaim-pinwa-n“‘ ““my brother’s wife; my 
wife’s sister’’ (male speaking) are evidently derivative forms of 


“‘my husband” and pinwa-n‘' “‘my wife”’ respectively and 


probably signify something like ‘‘my co-husband, my co-wife,’’ or 
“‘my possible husband, wife.”” Many other examples could doubt- 
less be found in America of this type of nomenclature. Among 


the Shoshonean tribes of the Plateau, aside from the Hopi, there 


1 See J. R. Swanton, “ Tlingit, Handbook of American Indian Languages,”’ Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 40, p. 196. 

2 See Livingston F. Jones, A Study of the Thlingets of Alaska, Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1914, p. 129. 

§ Presumably not in earlier days, when polygamy was practised. E. S. 

4 Ibid., pp. 129, 130. 

5 Information obtained at Uintah Reserve, Utah, from Charlie Mack, summer of 
1909. 
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can be no talk of group exogamy. The levirate is ready to hand 
as a plausible explanation. 
Terms denoting step-relationship are also peculiarly apt to 


be symptomatic of the levirate, as we have seen. I believe that 


this brief study has served to accentuate the special importance 


in a study of the relation between kinship and social organization 
of considering the nomenclature of step-relationship. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 


OTTAWA, CANADA, 
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THE ZUNI A’DOSHLE AND SUUKE 


By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


F that docility of the Pueblo child, so striking even to the 
() least observant, the discipline of fear, I had often surmised, 
was an important factor, fear not so much of their elders per 

se—the Pueblo elder punishes very infrequently—as fear of the un- 
known or the supernatural inspired by their elders. Once at Cochiti 
I had seen a three year old child bury his head in his mother’s lap, 
panic-stricken at the hoot of the owl she had imitated. She was 
mimicking for my benefit, for I had asked her what a mother 
would do to scare her child into being good. That the owl will 
kidnap a refractory or a crying child, or, the more common version, 
that the owl will pick out its eyes is, I have been at some pains to 
make sure, a widespread Pueblo threat.!. The child is also threat- 
ened with the coyote. At Sia I once saw a mother terrify a little 
fellow in the conventional white American style by pretending to 
give him over to the Santa Clara visitor who was on the point of 
leaving her house. ‘‘The Navajo will get you,’’ was the warning 
once popular in Zufi. Nowadays, it is the snakes who attack a 
straying child. ‘‘You will come home with snakes hanging to 
your legs,’”’? I overheard a Zufi mother declare to her adventure- 
1 Boas has noted it too in the Northwest. The Bear clan of the Nisk’a’ of the 
Nass River, British Columbia, have a tradition that once a chief, impatient with his 
cry-baby son, sent him out of doors, saying, ‘The white owl shall fetch you." The 
boy’s sister went out with him and it was she the owl carried off, taking her to a high 


tree to marry her. There is an owl headdress to commemorate this tradition. (‘Fifth 


Rep. on the Indians of British Columbia,” Rep. of the Brit. Assn. for the Adv. of Sc., 1895). 


Scare owls of sumac were actually made by the Navajo and hung up in the evening 


to a beam of the hogan to subdue insubordinate children. ‘‘The fancy of a child 
might be easily led to believe that the owl sitting there should carry it off." (An 
Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language, p. 495. The Franciscan Fathers, Saint 


Michaels, Arizona) 
2 The Caddo in Oklahoma tell their children that Snake-Woman, the giver of all 
their seeds, has said that until the seeds are ripe they belong to her. None, especially 


children, may touch or even point to them as they grow. If one did, Snake-Woman 


would send a poisonous snake to bite him. (Dorsey, G. A., Traditions of the Caddo, 
p. 18, Washington, 1905.) 


; 
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some six year old, the same youngster who the year before had 
burst into a howl one night over the story of Koluwitsi and the 
Zufii maiden he had embraced in his coils. That such alarming 
tales are told without restraint in the presence of young children, 
that for their benefit their elders’ overwhelming dread of witch- 
craft is never covert,! these circumstances must also be influential 
in increasing childish apprehensiveness. 

But it is to the adoption at Zufii of a more deliberate method 
of the use of fear as a discipline of childhood I wish to draw atten- 
tion, to the dependence of the elders upon masks whose special 
function is that of terrifying the younger children. These dis- 
ciplinary figures are in use I believe in the Rio Grande pueblos 
and among the Hopi. The disciplinary activities of the Cooyoktu 
katcinas during the Powamu ceremony? are markedly analogous to 
those of the a’poshlé and suuké at Zui. At various times I have 
heard Santa Clara and Cochiti Indians refer to scaring children by 
such a figure. Harrington refers to him as tsabijc, a divine per- 
sonator who “‘goes about on certain occasions whipping the children 
of the village.”” Harrington adds that he is always called t'ete, 
grandfather. In this connection the derivation of the word 
a’poshlé is of considerable interest. It is, I believe,‘ from the plural 
prefix a and poshle, an age class term meaning very old, older than 
a grandfather. This term is used by the Zufi only in referring to 
the gods, that is, it is obsolete except as preserved in sacerdotal 

1 In Zufi children are deliberately threatened too with the witch, the halikwe. A 
very intelligent and enterprising twelve-year-old girl, my companion at night under 
the stars, would never climb the ladder to the roof before I did—she was too afraid 
of the witches. One night we heard young men singing as they took some horses to 
pasture. “‘They are singing to keep off the witches,"’ remarked my young friend. 
I recalled that a Santa Clara man with whom I once took an interpueblo riding trip 
used to sing when he rode ahead of me after dark. It struck me at the time as odd for 
he was a dour and rather melancholy man and he never sang in the daytime. Among 
the Navajo singing is recommended to those riding alone after dark. (An Ethnologi 
Dictionary of the Navaho Language, pp. 507-511. The Franciscan Fathers. Saint 
Michaels, Ariz. 1910.) 

?Voth, H. R. “The Oraibi Pawamu Cremony,” p. 118. Field Columbian 
Museum, Anthrop. Ser., Vol. III, No. 2, Chicago, 1901; Fewkes, J. W. “Hopi Kat- 
cinas,”’ 21st Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., pp. 35, 39, 71, 72, 74, 75- 

3“*Tewa Relationship Terms,’’ American Anthropologist, N. S., 14 (1912), p. 480. 


‘It was Dr. Kroeber who suggested to me the derivation. 
22 
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usage. I first noted it among the terms of relationship exchanged 
in the rite of “smoking” the sha’lako. 

The six a’poshlé and their wives, the six suuké and theirs all 
belong to the company of the gods, to the ko’ko. They all! came 
from the region of the Sacred Lake, from ko’luwala, and back to 
ko'luwala the a’poshlé returned with the other ko’ko, thereafter to 
be impersonated only at Zufii, but the swuwké did not return, they 
took up their residence in the mesas. There, the special function 
of the suuké appears to be the protection of the peach orchards at 
the base of the mesas against child raiders.2, The suuké who lives 
at To’wa ya’lené is said to throw the sack of a poacher on top of a 
tree, having emptied the stolen peaches into the basket he himself 
carries. Formerly the suuwké were much wilder and carried off the 
children themselves in their baskets. The suuké are personated 
too at Zufi, but they appear to be far less conspicuous or interest- 
inspiring than the a’pDoshlé. What is said of the a’poshlé applies 
also, I was told, to the suuké, but in my talks with both the children 
and their seniors it was almost always the a’poshlé who was men- 
tioned.’ 

The a’poshlé and his wife—I shall speak of them as a single 
pair for although a couple is attached to each kiwitsine no more 
than one couple ever appears on any occasion—the couple both 
wear masks. They are white, ‘spotted’? black. (The mask of 
the suuké is black, “‘spotted’’ white). The hair falls loose at the 
sides and over the face of the mask. The hair of the a’poshlé is 
black, that of his ‘‘old woman” white. Both masks have bulging 

1 Of the particularized origin of the a’Doshlé or suuké there seems to be no account. 

2A comparatively modern function, since peaches are a Spanish importation. 
Adults will steal peaches, too, I am told. From several observations in Zufii I infer 
that modern forms of property are far more subject to theft than antique forms. 

?One Americanized, sophisticated woman did not know about the suuké at all. 
Her father did, however; but even after he had spoken of the sometime wild spirits 
of the mesas his daughter continued to insist to me that the term suuké must be Hopi. 

Since writing the above I find there is a valid ground for the confusion of my so- 
phisticated Zufii friend. Dr. Fewkes is similarly confused. Identifying the Soyok 
Katcinas of Tusayan with the a’Doshlé of Zufii and opining that they are an importation 
among the Hopi from the eastern pueblos he states that “ Atocle at Zufii is sometimes 


called Soyok.” (“Hopi Katcinas,”’ pp. 71, n.a.). See photograph of the Soyokmana, 
pl. CVI in r5ih Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn. (1893-4). 


; 
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eyes and long protuberant, tusklike teeth. The a’poshlé wears a 
deer skin around his loins, a “‘lion” skin over his shculders, and a 
coyote skin to hold on his mask, around his neck. His body is 
spotted white and two snakes are painted in white on his chest. 
On his feet are the regular blue and orange dance moccasins, and on 
his right calf the regular tortoise and antelope toes rattle. He 
carries a large knife, and one of his terrifying gestures is to sweep 
back the hair from his mask with his knife. He also carries a bow 
and arrows and some eagle feathers. The “‘old woman” (person- 
ated by a man) wears the regular buckskin leggings, and the old 
style Zufii dress, leaving the arms and right shoulder bare. Her 
mask is attached to a piece of black cloth uround her neck. For- 
merly in place of the cloth were worn rabbit skins. In her hair is 
an eagle feather dyed red. On her back is a large basket, the 
conical huchapone, and in it a brush of twigs. She too carries 
eagle feathers, also a crook.! 

The a’poshlé and the suuké figure in but one? of the dances,’ 


1 Since writing this account of the a’Doshlé I have been again in Zufii, and on this 
visit I succeeded in seeing the mask. It was however not the a’poshlé proper, but the 
mu a’Doshlé, that is the Hopi make-up. My notes for the most part merely supple- 
ment the description previously given me. The white mask is a circular affair en- 
closing completely the head and face, the hair attached only tothe crown. The black 
spots are about the size of a dime. The separately attached eye bulbs are painted 
in circles of whitish-yellow, red, whitish-yellow, black. I also noted that the lower 
arms were painted dark brown with black spots; that strands of yucca were tied around 
the wrists; that two stiff eagle feathers and some downy were bunched in the hair; 
that the buckskin skirt was fastened by the regulation dance belt with the regulation 
fox skin at the back; and that instead of an arrow a piece of yucca and a twig of spruce 
were carried in the left hand. The knife in his right hand was about 18 inches long, a 
rusty steel blade. Formerly, according to Mrs. Stevenson (“The Zufii Indians,”’ 
23rd Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., pp. 228, 229, 1901-2), it was a stone knife 
The chief departure from my previous account is in regard to the mouth. There were 
no tusks and the rather inconspicuous mouth was set in the coyote fur collar. I 
believe that this differentiated mouth is the chief characterization of the mu a’Doshié. 

On this occasion the old woman a’Doshlé did not appear. 

2 Dr. Fewkes describes (“A Few Summer Ceremonials at Zui Pueblo,” pp. 41-2, 
Jour. Amer. Ethn. and Archaeology, I (1891)) the Hay-a-ma-she-que dance of July 30, 
1890, and in it the appearance of the Ar-toish-ley, as he writes the name, “the old 
scold." Except that her tousled hair is gray and that she is barefoot, her ankles ringed 
with cedar twigs, her get-up corresponds to the picture I have given of the a’Doshlé’s 


‘told woman” or, rather, if we go by Dr. Fewkes’ photograph-drawn cut, representing 


the mask as black with white spots, of the female companion of the suuké. 
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the wa’templa' or ‘All herds,”’ late winter and early spring dances. 
The function of this dance or of part of it is referred to as awek 
uwanaga, ‘‘wipe the earth” a purifactory ceremonial, I infer from 
the accounts I got. After the morning dance, the a’Doshlé accom- 
panied by his ‘‘old woman” and by two or more ko’yemshi, those 


inevitable caretakers of the ko’ko, the a’pDoshlé party sets forth on a 


On December 18, 1915, I too saw the a’ Doshlé dancing with the hemoshikwe set 
of dancers at the conclusion of the sha‘lako ceremonial. At this time the wa’templa 
dance is performed by the ohewa kiwitsine, the hemoshikwe dance by the heiwa kiwitsine. 
A member of the Zufii family group I was visiting being a member of the ohewa kiwitsine, 
undertook to get some one from that kiwitsine to represent a’Doshlé in the wa’ lempla 
dance, I to present him with some tobacco. None would volunteer—‘‘the young men 
don't like to play the part of sucha hideous old fellow."”" The personator who eventually 
did appear was of the heiwa kiwitsine. The part of a’poshlé, I believe, was not new 
to him. He came out of the heiwa sha’lako house and went through the village on the 
morning of December 16 not appearing again until the morning of December 18 when he 
danced with his own kiwitsine group rather than with the group to whom he theoretically 
belonged, the wa’templa. 

3 Of interest is their appearance in two tales reported by Cushing, ‘‘The Coyote 
who killed the Demon Siuiuki and A’tahsaia, the Cannibal Demon.” (Zuii Folk 
Tales, New York, 1901.) The Siuiuki lives on the edge of To’wa YAl’lone, lying in wait 
for hunters to eat them up. Heis spotted orspeckled. Hecarriesaknife. A’tahsaia 
is also speckled—with scales of black and white and never was he seen without his great 
flint knife with which he poked his hair back, so that it was covered with the blood of those 
he slaughtered. (A light on the gesture which somewhat to my surprise I found so 


emphasized.) A/’tahsaia’s eyes popped out of his head like skinned onions, and out 


of his enormous mouth stuck crooked yellow fangs. He carried a bow, and over his 
shoulders he wore whole skins of the mountain lion and the bear. He devoured men 
and women for his meat and children for his sweetbread. He too lived in a mesa cave. 

In Navajo legends big gray gods, cannibals, prey upon children. These gods are 
now given the réle of clowns and dunces in the dances. (Am Ethnologic Dictionary of 
the Navaho Language, p. 495.) 

Have we here as well as in the case of the a’Doshlé the beginning of the demotion of 
a supernatural figure to a nursery status, a Saint Nicholas become Santa Claus? 

1 The picture given by Mrs. Stevenson of this dance (‘The Zui Indians,” pl. 
LXIX) is a picture not of the real dance, a very reliable Zufii pointed out to me, but 
of a burlesque, one of the burlesques the Zufii are so fond of. Nor is it the function of 
the a’Doshlé, “‘the angry gods"’ as Mrs. Stevenson calls them, to make any announce- 
ment about the return of the ko’ko. Cp. “The Zuni Indians,” p. 140. 

The Hopi Cooyoktu Katcinas belong, we may note, to the so-called “ Ichiwoti" 
or Angry Katcinas. (Voth, p. 118.) 

2 The Hopi Powanu ceremony also occurs at this season. It appears to be a 
preparatory or purificatory ceremonial. There is a like character to the Zufi wa’templa 
ceremonial. May it not be that in both ceremonials, the children as well as natural 


conditions are to be prepared to turn over a new leaf? 
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round of house-to-house visits lasting until sundown.' Any child 
the party encounters they may chase—one little friend pointed 
out to me the corral she had once hidden in away from them—but 
the a’doshlé is supposed to visit in particular the houses where bad 
children live. If required, he will continue his rounds a second or 
a third day, and at any time during the year, if he is sent for, he 
will come. 

Nevertheless, whether sent for or desired by the elders, when 
the a’Doshlé and his party are seen approaching their house the 
grown-ups pretend to scare the visitors away. They beat drums 
and tin pans and even take to guns, one informant added. Three 
times the a’pDoshlé and his cortége advance upon the house and three 
times they retreat. On their fourth approach they are let in, just 
as we might expect, knowing how obsessive of the Zufii mind is the 
numeral four. Inside, in a slow, high-pitched voice, loud enough 
to be heard all over the village, all proceed to berate and lecture 
the terrified and often wailing children. The children who have 
not yet been initiated, children under seven or eight, are terribly 
frightened and even the older children may be upset.2. ‘‘ You must 
not mock your parents,” all are instructed, ‘‘you must mind your 
mother.’’ ‘‘You must not soil the floor after it has been swept up.” 
A boy is told he must learn to look after the horses, a girl that she 
must look after the baby, she must learn to cook and to grind. 
And then the ‘‘old woman” may catch the little girl’s ankles in her 
crook and drag her over to the grinding stone, pretending to be 
about to grind her up. Throwing his hair back from over his 


mask with his knife, the a’poshlé himself may threaten to cut off the 


1 Mrs. Stevenson describes such a round of visits taking place before sha’lako, i.e., 
in late November or early December. The Zutii Indians, p. 229.) In 1915 the 
a’poshlé did not “‘come out” at this time. During the last week of January, 1916, 


he was “‘out”’ twice. 

2 But the skeptical spirit grows. My little twelve-year-old friend showed me the 
house where she knew the man who played a’Doshlé lived. It was the same house he 
came out of, by the way, when I saw him on a later visit. An older “informant”’ told 
me that even in her childhood when the a’Doshlé was sent for because the girls would 
disobey and ride wild on the burros, her playmates said to one another that the a’poshlé 
didn’t really know what they were up to, they knew only what they had been told 


by parents. 
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children’s ears. If a boy has rebelled against having the lice 
taken out of his hair by his mother, the “old woman”’ will apply 
her brush and the a’poshlé will pretend to eat the lice brushed to 
the ground. If it is cleaning his face a boy has neglected, the 
ko'yemshi may take him down to the river and, cutting a hole in 
the ice, wash his face for him or, if so minded, souse him altogether ! 
that he may not forget in the future to wash his face early every 
morning in the river as all well-behaved Zufi lads are expected to do. 
From his ko’yemshi captors the boy knows very well he cannot 
run away—to keep the children from running away is one of the 
reasons the ke’yemshi accompany the a’Doshlé. 

3ut a child may himself be carried away—there is always that 
standing threat—carried off in the old woman’s basket, carried 
off to ko'tuwala to be eaten up. In the ancient days children were 
indeed carried off there, old as well as young believe. At present 
the act of cannibalism is in pantomine. Perhaps the a’Doshlé 
will pretend to take a bite out of the neck of some adult in the family.* 

In connection with this ceremonial or buffoon cannibalism, we 
may note that the swuké is referred to as more voracious than his 
a’poshlé counterpart. He eats things whole. He would swallow a 
child in one gulp. He also eats ‘‘whatever is dry,”’ dry bread, dry 
meat, etc. According to one informant, whenever a child was 
particularly refractory it was this devourer who was sent for. 

Not only in the cannibal make-believe do the adults in the 
household lend themselves to the devices of the a’poshlé: they 


help in the “‘talking to’ he administers the children by asking him 


to lecture the older ones too. The better to convince the children, 
a woman would complain to the a’poshlé that one of the men in the 


family was lazy, that he failed to go to the fields or to bring in the 


1 Cp. Stevenson, p. 229. 

2 Evidence of child sacrifice is not wanting in Zufii. It figures in several traditions. 
It is said to have figured in one of the ceremonials within the past century. The be- 
witching of people through their children, perhaps even the practice of dedicating the 
sick to fraternities, also form complexes of associated ideas and feelings. I hope to 
give the whole subject further study. 

? But only a few weeks before my visit, I was told, the a’Doshlé really did bite a 
child in the neck. 
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wood.! Then, when it is time for the a’poshlé to leave, the elders 
give them presents of bread and meat, presents the attendant 
ko'yemshi take in charge. The elders also sprinkle on the heads 
of all, upon ko’yemshi as well as upon the a’poshlé pair, the sacred 
meal.? 

in the one domiciliary visitation I have witnessed since writing 
the foregoing several of the features were observed and several 
omitted. Owing to the special circumstances of the case (see p-. 34I, 
ft. 2) the a’poshlé was unaccompanied by his “old woman” or by 
the ko’yemshi. He ran up against the house door twice only, strik- 
ing it with his knife. In the house were three children, a baby 
asleep, a boy of three, a girl of four, and six adults. All but the 


infant and one man who was probably a visitor took part in the 


Mrs. Stevenson describes the complaint of adult against adult as made in earnest. 

The Indians, p. 229 
2A comparison with Voth’s account of the domiciliary visitations of the Oraibi 
Cooyoktu will be of interest. Of these Cooyoktu “there are generally four: The Coo- 
%ktu Pawaamu (elder brother of the Cooyokos) the Cocooyoktu Tahaamu (unck 
mother’s side, of which there are two) and the Cooyok Wuhti (woman hese are 


accompanied by two Hehea Katcinas 

* These Cooyoktu are very much dreaded by the children of the village When a 
child is naughty or disobedient, the parents or relatives threaten that they will recall 
these monsters, who will come and get it. On these occasions, when the latter are in 
the village, these threats are often carried out, and the conversation that occurs when 
they come to a house where a child is to be frightened into good behavior is usually 
about as follow The Cooyoktu Pawaamu approaches the child and says: ‘You 


are naughty and bad, we have come to get you You fight the other children, kill 


chickens (or other similar misdeeds are mentioned), and we shall now take you away 


and roast and eat you.’ The Cooyok Wuhti chimes in and repeats the charges and 


the threats. The child begins to cry and to promise good behavior, but the Katcinas 
refuse to relent. ‘Of course, you will be bad again, we do not believe you,’ and the 
woman begins to reach after the child with her crook. The latter screams and begins 
to offer presents, usually meat if it isa boy, sweet corn-meal if itisa girl. The Pawaamu 
pretends to take the present but grabs the child’s arm instead. The pleadings and 


promises to be better are renewed and finally the two Katcinas say that if the two 
Tahaamu are willing to accept the presents, they will relent this time. The latter 
declare themselves satisfied, the meat is put into the hoapu (basket) carried by the 
woman, the meal into sacks carried by the two Hehea Katcinas, and with many ad- 
monitions and threats to certainly take the little sinners if they hear of further com- 
plaints, the party moves on to another place, where the same scene is repeated. The 
Hopi say that formerly the Katcinas would occasionally actually take a child with 
them, but that once a child died from fright, and since then they content themselves 


with frightening the children as described."" (The Oraibi Pawaamu Ceremony, p. 118.) 


| 
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performance. The a’poshlé proceeded to harangue the little boy, 
punctuating his sentences with thrusts at the child with his knife. 
The boy stood at a woman’s side, but although he showed great 
fear in his eyes and in his tense little body he did not flinch as he 
answered @, ‘‘yes,’”’ to each injunction. It was as self-restrained 
and as brave a little act as one might see. At the close of the 
a'poshlé harangue to the boy, the male head of the household took 
the little fellow out of doors and had him wash his face and hands 
in the snow. Meanwhile the girl covered her eyes with her hands 
and hid her head in the lap of the woman to whom she clung. 
When the a’poshlé approached her, the old woman made her look 
at him and answer despite her whimpering. All but the man 
visitor gathered in a circle, the a’poshlé a part of it, with his back 
to the center, 7. e., his back to the others. All prayed, and then 
beginning with the male household head sprinkled the head of the 
a’poshlé with meal. The little girl, but not the little boy, was 
lifted up to sprinkle him; a woman gave him a covered bundle 
which looked like rolls of bread ! and he left the house. 

In going through the village—before paying the visit I have 
described he went to the ko’yemshi sha'lako house to dance*—he 
would call out in his high-pitched voice and sweep back his long 
black locks with his knife. He would also stand still for a moment 
or two to make a sudden little run forward. Not only the children, 
but the older girls, girls of sixteen or eighteen, ran away from him or 
withdrew quickly indoors. I saw an old woman with a bevy of 
children and young women shutting themselves up in an outhouse 
as he approached. 

In conclusion, one more function of the a’poshlé is to be noted. 
Sometimes he visits the adult in earnest as a kind of sergeant-at- 
arms. Whena man fails to turn up in time at a fraternity gathering 
the a’poshlé is sent for him. In one case I heard of, for example, 

1 They usually give him meat, I was told. 

2] followed him in. After dancing and calling out a few minutes he took off his 
mask. He wasa middle-aged man. I noticed two or three boys watching him through 
the windows of this house. They must have recognized him of course. No attention 


was paid to me in either house, but I was not regarded as an intruder since I had been 
asked by one of my go-betweens what I wanted to see the a’Doshlé do. 
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during one of the dances in which a member is supposed not to sleep 
the night out at home, my friend, prolonging in his house an early 
evening doze, was awakened by the even to him uncanny voice of 
the a’poshlé bidding him go to the assemblage where he was due, 
and straightway he went. ‘“‘No man says ‘no’ to the a’poshlé.” 


New Yor«k City 


SOCIOLOGICAL TERMINOLOGY IN ETHNOLOGY! 


By A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


N statistics it is often dangerous and always absurd to express 
| one’s conclusions in terms more accurate than is warranted 
by the variability of the material. Wherever terminological 
questions arise, a similar difficulty confronts us. Terms less precise 
than the data hamper understanding, terms more precise than the 
data are misleading. Classical anthropology prided ‘itself on the 
definiteness of its terminology. The progress in ethnographic 
knowledge and in theoretical ethnological thinking has, on the 
whole, gone hand in hand with decreasing definiteness in termi- 
nology. 

In the field of sociological concepts, Lewis H. Morgan is perhaps 
the best representative of the classical school. We find him using 
the terms gens, phratry, tribe, confederacy, with strictly definite 
connotations. In his scheme, born of his knowledge of Iroquois 
society, a gens is characterized by ten functions, each of which must 
be regarded as symptomatic of a gens: the right of electing its 
sachem and chiefs; the right of deposing its sachem and chiefs; 
the obligation not to marry in the gens; mutual rights of inherit- 
ance of the property of deceased members; reciprocal obligations 
of help, defense, and redress of injuries; the right of bestowing 
names upon its members; the right of adopting strangers into the 
gens; common religious rites; a common burial place; and a council 
of the gens. 

In a similar way he defines the phratry, the tribe, the confederacy. 
To define a social unit by its functions is, in principle, an admirable 
procedure. The function constitutes the very essence of a social 
unit, it denotes what the social unit stands for in the culture of a 
group; to define social units by their functions would thus be 
scientifically the most desirable solution of the terminological 


1 Read before the American Anthropological Association at Philadelphia, 1914. 
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problem, provided the different social units were found to exercise 
different functions or groups of functions. Morgan supposed this 
to be the case, but data since accumulated make his position un- 
tenable. The functions of social units vary and overlap. Equiva- 
lent social units exercise in different tribes different functions; 
different social units assume in different tribes similar or identical 
functions. Thus the Iroquois clan shares with the Haida town 
and the Blackfoot local group the right to elect its chief; it shares 
the obligation not to marry in the clan with the Tlingit and Haida 
phratries; the right of inheritance of the property of deceased 
members is, in other groups, the prerogative of individual families 
or it may be a purely individual matter, or property and preroga- 
tives may be passed on as a dowry from a man to his daughter to 
be held or exercised by her son (as is the case among the Kwakiutl); 
common religious rites are exercised, in different groups, by individ- 
ual families, maternal families, tribes, religious societies; councils, 
finally, may be held by members or representatives of families, 
maternal families, local groups, phratries, tribes, confederacies. 
Thus the clan shares its functions, as enumerated by Morgan, with 
many other social, political, and ceremonial units. On the other 
hand, the functions of clans (or gentes) vary as we pass from one 
tribe (or group of tribes) to another. The Iroquois clan is a polit- 
ical unit, it practises exogamy, is vaguely associated with locality 
and ownership of land (particularly cemeteries), but has no cere- 
monial functions; not indeed in the sense that there are no clan 
ceremonies—witness to the contrary clan adoption ceremonies, 
clan mourning ceremonies, etc.—but in the sense that on ceremonial 
occasions, when many clans participate, the clan is not a ceremonial 
unit. On the Northwest coast, on the other hand, the clan has no 
political functions, it is exogamous only in a derivative sense (the 
phratry being the exogamous unit), but its ceremonial functions 
are all important and are associated with clan ownership of material 
and spiritual goods: masks, carvings, ceremonial paraphernalia, 
but also myths, songs, dances, magical devices. The gens of the 
Omaha, finally, exercises both political and ceremonial functions. 


Again, functions which must needs be designated by one term, such 
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as exogamy, may yet, in particular instances, have special con- 
notations. The Iroquois clan, for the last two hundred years or so, 
has been an exogamous unit in its own right. The clan of the 
Tlingit and Haida is exogamous as part of a larger social unit, the 
phratry. The clan of the Hopi or Zufi, while exogamous in its 
own right, is a very different group numerically from the Iroquois 
clan. In one case we deal with social units of which the tribe con- 
tains fifty or more and which must needs be very small groups; 
in the other, the strictly limited number of clans goes with a much 
larger number of individuals in each clan. That the concrete 
setting of exogamy as a function of the clan cannot be the same in 
the two instances, is fairly obvious... The phratry and dual division 
are no less variable in their functional aspects. The same applies 
to the individual family, the maternal and paternal family, and the 
local group, all of which, for instance, together with the phratry, 
dual division, clan and gens, may exercise ceremonial or political 
functions, or both. 

Thus while we realize more firmly than ever that a social unit 
is what it does, that the function is the very essence of a social 
unit, we raay no longer attempt to define a social unit by its func- 
tions, fer a terminology thus constituted would, in view of the 
prevailing overlapping of functions, make confusion worse con- 
founded. 

The question arises: should the terms currently used for the 
designation of social units be done away with altogether? If a 
clan is one thing here, another there; if a phratry changes with 
tribe or culture area; if, moreover, what is characteristic of a clan 
here, is a phratry trait there, and still elsewhere that of a maternal 
or individual family, or of a local group, why use the terms clan, 
phratry, etc. at all? Why not reject these confusing remnants of 
an overconfident period in anthropological thinking and, moulding 
our terms after the nature of our data, use either descriptive terms, 

1For a more detailed treatment of exogamy see the section on “Exogamy and 
Endogamy” in my “‘ Totemism, an Analytical Study,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
Vol. XXIII, 1910, pp. 231-251, Dr. R. H. Lowie’s “‘A New Conception of Totemism,”’ 


American Anthropologist, New Series, Vol. XIII, 1911, pp. 192-198, and my “‘ Exogamy 
and Totemism defined: A Rejoinder,”’ ibid., New Series, Vol. XIII, 1911, pp. 589-592. 
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such as the specific occasions may suggest, or native terms with the 
precise native connotations in each particular instance? The 
first alternative, namely the use of non-technical descriptive terms, 
would, if adopted, dangerously increase the size and cost of oui 
monographs; moreover, it would necessitate the discontinuance of 
the use of such non-technical terms with loose and varying con- 
notations; a condition hardly realizable in practice. The alter- 
native adoption of native terminologies, on the other hand, would 
make treatises on social organization as esoteric as are those on 
symbolic logic. But there is a more serious reason for preserving 
the classical terminology while redefining it. The social units 
designated by the classical terms, as well as the individual family, 
the maternal and paternal family, and the local group, constitute 
what one may call natural groups. An illustration will make this 
clear. 

A religious or military society may share a function or functions 
with a clan or phratry, but the two kinds of social units remain, 
nevertheless, radically distinct owing to the nature of their social 
composition. A religious or military society is constituted a social 
unit by the exercise of its functions; there is no other bond between 
its members than that of their functional solidarity. A village 
group, on the other hand, or a clan, or a maternal family, while 
also determined in their social bearings by their functions, display, 
in addition, a solidarity of a different order, founded on their social 
composition as territorial or kinship groups. Of such natural 
groups three types are distinguishable: the biological, the pseudo- 
biological, and the territorial. 

To the biological type belong the individual family, the maternal, 
and the paternal family. A married couple with their immediate 
ancestors and progeny constitute a biological unit. This is the 
nucleus of an individual family, while the household may often 
include, in addition, the wives and husbands of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. A group of blood-relatives with the additional 
feature of unilateral descent, constitutes a maternal family (mater- 
nal reckoning), or a paternal family (paternal reckoning). The 
pseudo-biological type is represented by the clan and the gens. 
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A clan or a gens is a group of blood and fictitious relatives, heredi- 
tary in the maternal (clan) or paternal (gens) line. In the psy- 
chological setting of the clan (or gens) the group of blood relatives 
is merged in the wider group of fictitious kindred, often bound by 
the ties of remote (usually mythological) descent from a common 
ancestor. The phratry, in so far as it is a subdivided clan (or gens) 
or an association of clans (or gentes) is a derivative of the clan 
(or gens). The territorial type is represented by the different 
varieties of local groups, beginning with the primitive group occu- 
pying a loosely circumscribed district and ending with a village. 

In such groups, biological, pseudo-biological, and territorial, 
man has always lived and still continues to live; for their basic 
principles are given in the very nature of the relation of the human 
group to its physical environment and to its own propagation. In 
the most primitive conditions the territorial or local group is uni- 
versal. It has long ago been pointed out by Cunow and Starcke, 
but is not even now sufficiently recognized, that the clan as a defi- 
nite and hereditary social unit could not possibly have constituted 
the most ancient form of social grouping. Even if we grant, for a 
moment, that the individual family was, in the primitive state, 
unimportant or non-existent, the so-called ‘‘clan” could, at that 
period, have been nothing but a vaguely circumscribed and non- 
hereditary local horde, a very different thing indeed from what 
in later stages of social development appears as a clan, a hereditary 
social unit, independent of locality, which must be a social sub- 
division of a tribe, for its very existence as a clan depends on and 
presupposes the existence of other equivalent social units. In 
later stages of culture the local group persists. Thus, in North 
America, a vast district is inhabited by tribes such as the Eskimo, 
Salish, Athapascan, the tribes of California, and others, who lack 
clan or gentile systems, but are organized on the basis of the indi- 
vidual family and the local group. Descent in these tribes is 
indeterminate, the maternal as well as the paternal line being 
considered in group membership, a condition approaching that 
found among ourselves. It may be noted that on the North Ameri- 
can continent tribes thus organized are, on the whole, more primi- 
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tive in the other aspects of their cultures than are the tribes organ- 
ized on the clan and gentile basis. In the tribes of the latter type, 
again, such as the Iroquois or the Northwest Coast tribes, or the 
tribes of the Southwest, Southeast, and the Eastern Plains, the 
local group coexists with the hereditary social units and continues 
to exercise various functions such as communal ownership of land, 
communal work, coéperation in minor things of daily life, and so 
on. At a still later period represented by the tribes found at the 
dawn of the historical period in Europe, Africa, and Asia, the clan 
organization, where it has existed, breaks up finally to give room to 
the village and the town as the henceforth fundamental units of 
social coéxistence. The tendency of much anthropological and 
sociological writing has been to underestimate the importance of 
locality in primitive social organization. In the light of much new 
evidence, we must now rehabilitate this most ancient and practi- 
cally universal form of social grouping and give it its due. 

Next to the local group, the individual family must be recog- 
nized as a social form of probably universal distribution. We may 
not at this place reproduce the arguments for the existence of the 
individual family in most primitive conditions. Suffice it to say 
that psychological and zodlogical considerations make it in the 
highest degree improbable that in most primitive society the family 
should have been completely absorbed in the horde. Nor has the 
hypothesis of promiscuity, referring to the primitive horde, ever 
been satisfactorily demonstrated. Group marriage, while cer- 
tainly representing an actual form of the matrimonial relation, is 
much more plausibly and satisfactorily explained as a specialized 
development from individual marriage, than as a pristine form 
antecedent to individual unions.' Moreover, while polyandrous 
and polygynous practices represent a common phenomenon in 
many times and places, monogamous unions, not necessarily of 
great permanence, represent the more common form even in polyan- 
drous and polygynous communities.” 


1 Cf. W. Wundt’s ingenious hypothesis in Elemente der Volker psychologie, pp. 165- 
173. 


2 Credit must be given to E. Westermarck for a clear realization of this fact. 
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In tribes of the family-village type, to which, as stated before, 
a large number of North American tribes belong, the individual 
family shares with the local group all the important social functions, 
in so far as they are not exercised by single individuals. In tribes 
of the clan and gentile type, on the other hand, especially when 
combined with exogamy—which is usually the case—the solidarity 
of the individual family is materially impaired; nevertheless it con- 
tinues to play a not inconspicuous part in home life, especially in 
the grouping of inmates of houses as well as the more intimate 
control of individual behavior; nor is it scarcely ever completely 
deprived of functions of social and ceremonial import. In later 
stages, with the breaking up of the hereditary kinship groups, the 
family again becomes an all-important unit, in some respects second 
in importance only to the local group, in other respects of equal 
or even greater importance than the latter. 

In will be seen from the preceding remarks that the clan and 
the gens cannot compare in antiquity or universality with either 
the local group or the individual family. They are foreign to most 
primitive society, nor do they persist under the socio-economic 
conditions ushered in with the historic era. oth, nevertheless, 
present widely diffused and highly typical forms of primitive social 
organization. It becomes indeed probable, with the constant 
accumulation of relevant data, that the social, religious, and intel- 
lectual manifestations of primitive life which strike us as most 
divergent from our own, are in part at least conditioned by that 
peculiar social setting, so foreign to our own culture.' 

Within the clan and the gens we sometimes discover another 
social formation which has so far been little described or understood. 
It belongs to the biological type with unilateral descent, and we 
designate it as the maternal or the paternal family. This form of 
social unit has, in fact, been carefully studied only in the case of the 
Five Nation Iroquois, described by Morgan and, since his time, by 
other investigators. Among the Iroquois all the immediate des- 
cendants, male and female, of a woman, the immediate descendants 


1 See my remarks in “‘ The Social Organization of the Indians of North America,” 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. X XVII, 1914, pp. 434-436. 
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of her female descendants, etc., constitute a maternal family. 
While theoretically there is no limit to the series, the practical 
extension of a maternal family seldom goes beyond the fifth or 
sixth generation. A comparison of a maternal family with a clan 
discloses a set of equally striking similarities and differences. Like 
the clan, the maternal family is a hereditary social unit based on 
maternal descent, but whereas in the clan the kinship is at least in 
part fictitious, the members of a maternal family are blood relatives. 
The clan is always designated by a name, the maternal family 
has no name. The clan, finally, sustains no loss of members who 
by descent belong to it, for by means of the clan name, membership 
is automatically sustained from generation to generation. The 
maternal family, on the other hand, constantly tends to break up. 
There being no external symbol of family membership and soli- 
darity, memory must take its place, and memory weakens as the 
generations pass by. Thus a maternal family is always surrounded 
by a fringe of individuals who are known to be related to it by blood 
but the degree of whose relationship is no longer remembered. 
An objective genealogical reconstruction, moreover, would often 
disclose still another fringe of individuals related by blood to the 
family even the fact itself of whose relationship remains unknown. 
The maternal family played a most important part in Iroquois 
society. While the fifty chiefs of the Iroquois confederacy referred 
to particular clans they were really hereditary and elective within 
the limits of maternal families which, with few exceptions, consti- 
tuted but a part of the clan. The initiative in appointing a can- 
didate for a vacant chieftainship and in deposing a chief whose 
competence was deemed insufficient, lay with the matron or head 
woman of his maternal family. In all social, ceremonial and in 
part religious and military matters the maternal family was the 
unit of greatest solidarity. That the importance of the maternal 
family should prove to be a unique Iroquoian phenomenon can 
hardly be expected ;! and further research on the American continent 
and elsewhere will probably lead to a definite inclusion of this 

1 Dr. R. H. Lowie informs me that according to his field notes the so-called 


“‘clans"’ of one at least of the Hopi villages, Walpi, prove to be maternal families. 
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natural social unit with the other units so far discovered in primitive 
society. 

Brief definitions for the natural units here described may now 
be formulated. 

A band is a local group without very clearly defined functions. 

A sept is a local group which is a subdivision of a larger local 
group or a local subdivision of a social unit. 

A village is a local group of fairly definite internal organization 
and external functions. 

A family or individual family requires no further definition. 

A maternal family is constituted by a woman, all her immediate 
descendants, female and male, the immediate descendants of her 
female descendants, etc. A maternal family, however, never ex- 
tends, in its entirety, beyond five or at most six generations. 

A paternal family is constituted by a man, all his immediate 
descendants, male and female, the immediate descendants of his 
male descendants, etc. The remark made about the maternal 
family applies here also. 

A clan is a subdivision of a tribe constituted by a group of actual 
and assumed kindred, which has a name and is hereditary in the 
maternal line. 

A gens is the same except that it is hereditary in the paternal 
line. 

A phratry is a social subdivision of a tribe which is itself 
further subdivided. 

A dual division or moiety requires no further definition.’ 

To supplement these terms, descriptive terms will have to be 
used such as occasion may require. 

I should not like to convey the impression that the above defi- 
nitions are proposed in the assurance that the difficulties referred to 


1 The concept “paternal family" must, for the present, remain an academic one. 
There is some ground for believing that a grouping of that type, only less fixed than 
among the Iroquois, existed among the Omaha and some of the Salish tribes of the 
interior of British Columbia. 

2 This set of terms and definitions is practically identical with the one submitted 
in the Journal of American Folklore, Vol. XX VII, 1914, p. 434,in the article referred 
to before. 
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in the opening paragraphs will thus be overcome; these difficulties 
reach deeper than terminology, being grounded in the complexity 


of the data, hence, no terminology can be perfectly satisfactory, 


in all cases. If, however, the choice is presented between no 
terminology and an imperfect one, the latter alternative seems the 
lesser evil, and as such the above terms are here proposed. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE ARCHEOLOGY AND 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF TENERIFE! 


By E. A. HOOTON 


|* the course of the past summer an archeological study of the 
Canary islands was begun in the interest of the African De- 
partment of the Peabody Museum. This is in connection with 
a plan for a comprehensive survey of North Africa to be carried out 
by the Department under the direction of Mr. Oric Bates. 
The results of these explorations are to be published in annual 
volumes. Last summer the work was confined to Tenerife and it is 
hoped that it will be continued in the other islands of the Canary 
group next season. 

The racial, linguistic, and cultural affinities of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Canary islands have not, as yet, been conclusively 
established. In recent years no archeological excavation has been 
carried on in the archipelago by any accredited person. Dr. René 
Verneau, between 1877 and 1883, spent some years in the islands 
and collected many objects of the ancient industry and much skel- 
etal material. In none of his published works, however, does 
Dr. Verneau give a detailed record of the excavation of any arch- 
eological site, nor does there 2xist, so far as I know, reliable infor- 
mation as to the presence or absence of stratification of cultures in 
the Canaries. 

Five problems of general importance may be propounded for 
brief discussion. I propose to deal with these mainly in the light 
of one season’s work in Tenerife. 

I. WHAT IS THE ARCHEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF MAN’s ANTIQUITY 
IN THE CANARY ISLANDS? 

Stratigraphic Evidence.—No stratified archeological site has 

ever been recorded in the Canary islands. In Tenerife caves are 


1 Read before the American Anthropological Association at Washington, D. C., 


1915. 
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the only archeological sites. I have excavated several relatively 
unimportant caves in Tenerife and have found in them no evidence 
of human occupation below the surface. Climatic conditions in 
the islands are such that human remains exposed to the air in caves 
are remarkably well preserved. Bones are much harder and less 
dry and brittle than Egyptian remains of predynastic date. They 
are never fossilized. It may be assumed that human remains from 
the aboriginal burial caves are not much later than the end of the 
fifteenth century A. D., by which time the conquest of the islands 
was completed. There is nothing to indicate any great antiquity 
for any of the cave remains. 

Geological and Paleontological Evidence-—The Canary islands 
are a volcanic group of comparatively recent origin surrounded 
by very deep water. The original volcanic disturbances which 
resulted in their formation began not earlier than the Upper Miocene 
and the elevation of the group continued down to the recent period. 
There is no evidence for the supposition that the Canaries were ever 
a part of the mainland of Africa. They could scarcely have been 
colonized by land in paleolithic times even during a period of great 
elevation. No remains of Pleistocene mammals have ever been 
found in the archipelago. Indeed there is good reason for believing 
that large animals were introduced in a state of domestication by 
the early settlers. In short, it seems impossible that the islands 
were inhabited before the beginning of the present geological epoch. 

Typological Evidence.—The material arts of the ancient Can- 
arians show certain analogies with neolithic European cultures. 
The natives, at the time of our first knowledge of them, were 
mainly pastoral peoples who had large flocks of goats and subsisted 
chiefly on their produce. They also grew barley, fished, and made 
pottery without the aid of the wheel. 

The literary evidence in regard to their knowledge of navigation 
is conflicting. It seems probable that there was very little com- 
munication between the islands in the period immediately preceding 
the conquest. However geological reasons make it imperative 
to assume a knowledge of navigation on the part of the first colo- 


nizers. 
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Stone working in the Canaries was never brought to a stage of 
advanced technique because of the scarcity of suitable material. 
In Tenerife the Guanches never had polished stone implements 
although they made lava mills by grinding and pecking. Verneau 
and others have compared their rudely chipped obsidian and 
basalt implements with the Mousterian and Acheulean paleolithic 
flint industries. There exists no real analogy between aboriginal 
Canarian stone chipping and the paleolithic work except, as is 
natural, that both have implements rudely chipped, either on one 
side only, or on both sides. 

On the other hand four polished chloromelanite celts have been 
found in Gran Canaria and one in Gomera. These may have been 
brought in from Europe. 

It should be pointed out that the Guanches did not have a 
‘naleolithic’’ culture. They were not hunters like the Cr6-Magnon 
race with whom they have been identified. They had no spear 
throwers, nor did they paint on cavern walls and engrave on bone. 
The only resemblance between the two cultures lies in the use of 
skins as clothing and caves as dwelling places. 

The conclusion of the first question is that the Canaries were 
colonized during the recent period and that the settlers came by 
sea, probably bringing with them their domesticated animals. 


II. WAS THERE A DIVERSITY OF CULTURES IN THE DIFFERENT 
ISLANDS IN PRE-CONQUEST TIMES? 

The manner of life in all of the islands seems to have been much 
the same. The staple food was gofio,—toasted grain mixed with 
water, milk, or honey. Barley was the only cereal cultivated, 
goat-herding the principal industry, and goatskin garments of 
similar patterns were worn throughout the islands. Weapons and 
warfare were almost identical, but social organization and custom 
differed in some respects in the various islands. 

The ancient Canarians lived for the most part in caves, usually 
natural, but sometimes artificial. In Tenerife the cave seems to 
have been the only aboriginal dwelling place, but in Grand Canary 


and in several of the other islands, well-constructed circular houses 
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of stone with conical thatched roofs were built by the natives and 
several of them still exist. 

One of the best defined industrial differences in the islands 
lies in the pottery. In Tenerife there are a few simple conical 
forms of badly baked clay, bearing scanty incised ornament or no 
ornament at all. In La Palma most of the ware is bowl-shaped 
and elaborately ornamented with incised lines, punched and 
stamped patterns. The Fuerteventura ware is again quite different 
in form and has its own characteristic ornament of incised meanders 
and festoons. In Gran Canaria the pottery types are much more 
varied than in the other islands; most of the vessels are provided 
with handles, spouts, and lids; some of the ware is red-faced and 
ornamented with painted designs. The ware here is much better 
baked than other Canarian pottery, and it is particularly to be 
remarked that several sharp angled forms are unquestionably 
imitations of stone or metal vessel forms, although no metals were 
used by the ancient Canarians. The use of pottery stamps or 
pintaderas for coloring the body, seems to have been confined to 
Gran Canaria. 

The Guanches of Tenerife elaborately embalmed their upper 
class dead and it is probable that with minor differences the same 
rites were practised also in the rest of the islands. 

On the basis of evidence presented in part above, it seems prob- 
able that the eastern islands; Gran Canaria, and probably Lan- 
zerote and Fuerteventura, were secondarily influenced by a more 
advanced culture than that of Tenerife and the western islands of 
the group. Most of the local differences in the western islands 
can be explained by isolation. Unquestionably the eastern islands 
were in occasional contact with the mainland through raiders, 
traders, or colonizers long before the conquest and probably in 


pre-Roman times. 


Ill. WHAT ARE THE ETHNOLOGICAL AFFINITIES OF ABORIGINAL 
CANARIAN CULTURE? 
The answer to this query is yet to be sought. It seems probable 


that Canarian culture was in the main an outlying development of 


| 
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the Berber. Unfortunately the Berber tribes of the Atlas region 
are, as yet, very little known, and the archeology of southern 
Morocco is practically unknown. A comparative study of the 
arts, industries, social organization, and religion of the two districts 
should definitely settle this problem. 

The possibility of proto-historic Phoenician or Carthaginian 
influence upon the culture of the ancient Canarians is one that must 
not be overlooked as literary evidence seems to point rather defi- 
nitely to some such contact. The art of embalming practised by 
the Guanches was probably of African origin and should be traced. 
Tenerife mummies are not natural mummies such as are found in 
Peru and Southwestern United States. Embalming was a pro- 


fession practised by a separate social class. 


IV. WHat RAcIAL AFFINITIES MAY BE DEDUCED FROM A STUDY 
OF THE SKELETAL MATERIAL? 

In spite of the large quantity of skeletal material which has 
found its way to Europe from Canarian caves the osteology of the 
aboriginal inhabitants has not been adequately studied. Dr. 
Gregorio Chil studied about 130 skulls. Dr. Verneau measured 
350 skulls, but several of the islands are unrepresented in his col- 
lection. Von Luschan has reported upon 52 crania of unknown prove- 
nance brought back from the Canaries by Meyer. These are the 
more important studies. I have been able to measure and describe 
over 350 skulls of known provenance from Tenerife alone and feel 
that the series is adequate for a definitive study of the craniology 
of that island. 

Verneau and Von Luschan both admit that the population of 
the Canary islands was mixed before the arrival of Europeans. It 
is generally agreed that the earlier stratum in the population, called 
Guanches, was found in greatest numbers in Tenerife. 

Hamy was the first to notice in several Tenerife skulls of a 
Paris collection a resemblance to the cranial type of the tall race 
of Cr6-Magnon which inhabited the caves of southern France in 
the upper paleolithic. This idea was seized upon by Quatrefages 
and Broca, and later was elaborated and confirmed by their pupil 
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Verneau. Other craniologists have accepted this view, without, 
it seems, a sufficient examination of the facts. 

The Cré-Magnon cranial type is characterized primarily by a 
capacious cubical capacity, a pentagonoid dolichocephalic head- 
form, combined with a very short, broad face, and low, wide orbits. 
The stature of the Cré6-Magnon race was very high, averaging for 
males over 1.78 m. 

Among Guanche skulls from Tenerife there are some dolichoce- 
phalic crania with wide, short faces, thus exhibiting a disharmony 
of features analogous to that of the Cré-Magnon type. It does 
not seem however that this common occurrence of disharmonic 
features is sufficient to warrant an identification of the Cr6-Magnon 
race with the Guanches. Such a disharmonic type may be observed 
wherever a long-headed, long-faced race is crossed with a round- 
headed, short-faced race, and we know that such an intermixture 
between dolichocephals and brachycephals has taken place in 
these islands. 

Verneau assumed without adequate basis that his Guanche- 
Cr6-Magnon type was one of tall stature. In Tenerife he found 
that the stature of the inhabitants, calculated according to Topi- 
nard’s tables based on long bones, averaged 1.69 m. for males and 
1.52 for females. Of the men 48.3 per cent. were over 1.70 m. in 
stature, but there is nothing to indicate that these were the indivi- 
duals with crania of the Cr6-Magnon type. Indeed in the majority 
of the crania that I have examined in Tenerife, the disharmonic 
features in question are found in small skulls whose owners must 
have been men of short stature. My own investigations as to the 
stature of the Guanches have been confined, up to now, to the 
measurement of a mixed lot of long bones taken from a disturbed 
cave in the north of the island. Measurement of 63 femora and 71 
tibiae yielded according to Pearson’s formulae an average height 
of 1.64 m. for males and 1.52 m. for females. The number of males 
exceeding 1.70 m. in height was negligible. The maximum height, 
1.763 m., was calculated on the basis of a tibia, and it is unquestion- 
ably an over-estimate as the femora seem to have been dispropor- 
tionately short, (femoro-tibial index averaging 83.29 for males). 
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According to early Spanish writers and other ancient sources, 
many of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Canaries had fair com- 
plexions, light hair, and blue eyes, while others were brunettes. 
Verneau, with little reason, has attached this light complexion to 
his Guanche or so-called Cr6-Magnon type. He alleges that modern 
Canarians who are blondes usually exhibit the same disharmonic 
head-form and tall stature which characterized the Cr6-Magnon 
race. Personal observation of the modern inhabitants inclines me 
to dispute this allegation. Medium and light complexions are 
found regardless of facial form or stature. Undoubtedly blondes 
existed here in early times, but there is no evidence that permits us 
to connect them with the Cré-Magnon type. The genuine Cré- 
Magnon people of France in their alveolar prognathism and in the 
proportions of their limbs, especially the excessive tibial length, 
show negroid affinities. This seems also to be the case with many 
Guanches, but this is not an argument in favor of their having had 
light complexions. 

The majority of Tenerife skulls are not of the so-called Cré- 
Magnon type. Usually they are, without doubt, the skulls of 
members of the Mediterranean race and in many instances they 
could not be distinguished from Nordic skulls. Practically the 
only difference between a Nordic and a Mediterranean skull lies 
in the greater size, weight, and ruggedness of muscular markings 
of the former. Judging from skulls of which the associated long 
bones are lost I should say that the really tall Guanches in cranial 
form approximate most closely to the Nordic race. 

The cradle of the Nordic race is still in doubt. Sergi and Ripley 
believe that the blonde northerners came from Africa. Certainly 
there is abundant evidence for the existence of blondes among the 
Berbers of Northwestern Africa and especially in the Atlas region. 
Assuming that the historical tradition of the presence of blondes 
among the Guanches is correct, it is probable that Bertholot is 
correct in his contestation of their Berber origin. 

Unquestionably there was present in the pre-conquest popu- 
lation of the Canary islands a brachycephalic element which was 
most strongly represented in Gomera. Verneau found it, and 
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Von Luschan identified it as Armenoid. Von Luschan however 
based this opinion on four skulls only. Among 50 skulls from 
Gomera that I have studied, are many which recall the Alpine type, 
but I consider this series too short to be conclusive and need further 
data before committing myself to any opinion. The brachyce- 
phalic element seems represented very slightly in Tenerife. 

As yet the craniological data collected last summer in Tenerife 
has not been completely worked out. But it may be stated with 
certainty that Mediterranean skulls are predominant, that secon- 
darily there is found a much larger-sized dolichocephalic type of 
skull which approaches the Nordic, and thirdly there is evidence of 
a mixed type resulting from the crosses of the above dolichocephalic 
types with a primary brachycephalic type. This often results 
in the peculiar disharmonic skull which has been called Cr6-Magnon. 


V. WHAT Is THE BEARING OF THE LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE ON THESE 
PROBLEMS? 

The scanty remains of the ancient Canarian languages require 
further investigation by a competent philologist. It seems prob- 
able that the inhabitants of the various islands spoke different 
dialects derived from a common mother tongue. Bertholot con- 
siders that these dialects are all varieties of Berber. According to 
Galindo and Viera, the best of the early authorities, the dialects of 
Gomera and Hierro were identical, as were those of Fuerteventura 
and Lanzarote. Canarian words especially recall the language of 
the Schluh, a Berber tribe of the Atlas. There are also some analo- 


gies with Kabyle, and a few Arab words are found. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


In order to settle the archeological and anthropological problems 
connected with Canarian culture it is essential that a careful 
survey of the islands be made and all remaining data recorded 
minutely. This done, it will be necessary to study the archeology, 
physical anthropology, and modern ethnography of Morocco. I 
am convinced that the solution of Canarian problems must be 
sought on the mainland. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


THE OCTOPUS MOTIVE IN ANCIENT CHIRIQUIAN ART 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 

HE ancient art of the one small province of Chiriqui in the 

: i diminutive republic of Panama is perhaps better known 
than that of any region of like size in the New World. The 
material for study is abundant, consisting largely of ceramic pro- 
ducts, both painted and unpainted. These have become more or 
less familiar to students of archeology through two large mono- 
graphs, one by Professor W. H. Holmes! and the other by myself.? 

It was found that the pottery could be readily divided into about 
a dozen rather distinct groups, depending largely on the nature of 
the paste and other materials used as well as the method of produc- 
ing the dominant decorative features. For example, symbolism 
and ornament in the unpainted ware find expression in plastic 
forms and incised patterns. Both are traceable to zoémorphic 
originals, as are the plastic and painted motives in the painted 
ware. The motive may represent the entire animal in fairly realis- 
tic fashion or it may consist of almost any part of the animal, as 
for example the head, foot, tail, eye, appendage, or some character- 
istic body marking. Certain animal motives are always represented 
in the round or in relief; others appear only as incised patterns 
and still others predominantly as painted forms. 

Thus we find the plastic armadillo dominating the great group 
which might appropriately bear that name; the incised serpent goes 
with a distinctive group of black ware; the plastic fish in the guise 
of tripod supports runs through another group; while the painted 
alligator is supreme in two closely related groups of painted ware. 

One soon learns by experience to associate a given motive with 
a given paste, slip, quality of modeling, and the character and num- 


1“ Ancient Art of the Province of Chiriqui,’’ Sixth Annual Report, Bureau Ameri- 
can Ethnology, 1888. 


2“A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities," Memoirs Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, III, tort. 
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ber of the colors employed, as well as the method of their applica- 
tion. After the armadillo ware, perhaps the largest group is the 
one to which Holmes gave the name Jost color ware, the designs 
being produced by the removal of color rather than by its direct 
application. In addition to the process of negative painting em- 
ployed, this group is also characterized by distinctive forms as well 
as the nature of the paste and the colors, also the degree of finish 
(or absence of it) to which the modeling was carried. 

The lost color vessels present a wide range in point of form and 
size, although a large majority are globular vases or bottles of 
medium size. The necks being small, the interior was left in a 
semi-unfinished state since it was not visible. Handles, tripod 
supports, and motives in relief are rare. The chief merit of this 
class therefore lies in the painted designs. These being negative 
are in the color of the original ground which varies from cream to 
red. The interstices and the whole background for the designs 
are in black. 

While there is a singular consistency running through the de- 
signs produced by the lost color process, for a long time they 
baffled interpretation, with one exception. In tracing out various 
motives found on the alligator ware I was able to identify one as 
being a conventionalized rendering of the dorsal aspect of that 
animal. It represents the rows of spines and scales on the back of 
the alligator by a number of parallel lines, the outer ones alone 
bearing the spine, scale, or scale-group symbols, and these only 
along their outer margins. This motive I also found in the lost 
color ware. But a majority of the designs consists of rhomboidal 
figures, triangles, associated bands composed of groups of straight 
lines, and designs in the shape of fronds and waving arms. They 
are found alone as well as in combination. The fronds, waving 
arms, triangles, and straight bars, as well as the lozenge-shaped 
designs are often associated with series of dots. What is the mean- 
ing of all this? At first glance they seem far removed from the 
motives derived from animal forms so characteristic of other groups 
of Chiriquian pottery. Could they be plant derivatives? Are 
they perhaps simply the products of uncontrolled fancy? 
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A key to the mystery recently came to light in the shape of a 
more realistic rendering of the motive than had been known hitherto. 
It consisted of a lozenge-shaped body to which wereattached eight 
waving arms. It filled a circular panel on the two sides of a round- 
bodied lost color vase collected by Mr. George G. Heye while on a 
trip to Chiriqui in 1913. This vase to which Professor Marshall 
H. Saville had called my attention was recently published by me." 
The design represents an octopus. At that time, I pointed out its 
kinship to many designs previously published by Holmes and my- 
self, but the significance of which had not been understood. 

A further study tends not only to confirm what was said in my 
last note but also to emphasize the importance of this newly dis- 


Fic. 28.—Octopus motive. The eight appendages appear to be attached to the neck 
of the vase which serves as the octopus body. Yale collection. 1/3 size. 


covered motive as the one distinctive feature of lost color sym- 
bolism in ancient Chiriquian art, and as another example of how a 
whole group of related motives in primitive art may be traced to a 
single zodmorphic prototype. 

Recently in going over some duplicate Chiriquian pottery with 
a view to making an exchange, I came across several new variations 

1“*Note on the Archeology of Chiriqui,’’ American Anthropologist, N.S., XV, 661- 
667, 1913. 
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of the octopus motive. In one shapely vase the eight octopus 
appendages are evenly distributed over the upper zone, being at- 
tached to a line just below the neck of the vessel (fig. 28). The 
neck and aperture thus take the place of the octopus body and 
mouth. The artist’s point of view can perhaps be better appre- 
ciated by looking down on the vase from above rather than by a 
side view. 

A similar idea but expressed in a different way is shown in 
figure 29 (fig. 167 of Holmes’ monograph). Here the arms are 


ei 


Fic. 29.—From Holmes. (Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
fig. 167.) 
attached to the equatorial zone (or slightly lower) and rise like 
short-based triangles to the neck of the vase. They are dotted to 
represent the suckers. In looking down upon this vase the arms 
converge toward the narrow neck of the vessel, which thus becomes 
the mouth opening of the octopus. The body of the vase therefore 
becomes the body of the octopus, which is represented not only in 
painted design but also in the round. 

In this class likewise belongs a vase published by Holmes 
(fig. 181), and reproduced here in figure 30. The four triangles 
in the upper zone pointing toward the neck of the vessel are marked 
by octopus suckers. Alternating with these four triangular 
appendages are four groups of parallel vertical lines each group 
being accompanied by four frond-like octopus appendages. 
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Thus the octopus appendage may be represented in two ways: 
as a frond-like arm, or as a short-based triangle. Each type is 
often (but not always) accompanied by dots representing the suck- 
ers. Both types are seen in figure 31. Four of one kind alternate 


Fic. 30.—From Holmes. (Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 


fig. 181.) 


with four of the other kind converging toward the neck of a small 
globular vase with black ground and cream pattern. The four 
fronds are straight, each consisting of two lines enclosing a row of 
dots. Each triangular arm is set in a series of paired converging 
lines the outer ones being accompanied by sucker dots. An identi- 
cal octopus design is repeated on the lower half of the vase, beginning 
midway and with the eight arms converging toward a central 
point on the bottom. 

Another variation of this idea I discovered in the Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, while there recently. The vase in ques- 
tion is part of an exchange collection sent from the Yale Uni- 
versity Museum to Pittsburgh, before the author had identified 


the octopus motive. Four of the arms are indicated by triangles 
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rising from the equatorial zone to the neck. The spaces that would 
otherwise have been filled by the four suppressed arms are each 
filled by a pair of triangular arms arranged horizontally, and each 
accompanied by a single row of dots, an excellent example of how 
difficult it is to down a dominant motive once it has taken firm 
hold on art tradition. In order that there may be no mistaking 
the significance of these triangles, each is accompanied by dots 
paralleling one or both of the long sides but never the base of the 
triangle (see figs. 29, 30, 31, and 45). 

In another exchange collection sent from Yale to the 


American Museum of Natural History, of the twenty-five vases 


Fic. 31.—Two varieties of the octopus appendage motive. Four arms of each 
kind rise toward the neck of the vase; this design is repeated on the lower half of 
the vase. Heye collection, cat. no. 7461. 1/2 size. 


belonging to the lost color ware about 95 per cent. are decor- 
ated with some form of the octopus motive. In one the shoulder 
zone is divided into five panels by means of groups of from three 
to five vertical lines. These groups themselves may stand for the 
frond-like octopus arm. Parallel to the outer lines of each group 
run the bases of a pair of short-based triangles, the long sides of 
each triangle being accompanied by dots. Were it not for the dots 
the design produced by the vertical lines and abutting horizontal 
triangles would exactly duplicate one variety of a design that I had 
previously named the dorsal-view motive of the alligator. 

On the shoulder zone of a small vase in the Heye Museum the 
decorative elements are somewhat differently disposed and would 
24 
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never be mistaken for a dorsal-view motive of the alligator. The 
two kinds of octopus arm are each repeated five times; but there 
are only two triangles in each group, and these, one above the other, 
both point toward the neck of the vase; they are not dotted. On 
the other hand the alternating groups of vertical lines (from three 
to four in number) enclose rows of sucker dots. The pattern is of 
cream color on a black ground. The bottom of the vase is plain red. 

Akin to all the foregoing is an octopus motive produced by 
shifting the mouth opening from the neck of the vase to an equa- 
torial point on the side of the body and representing it by means 
of a painted circle. In order to eliminate as it were the neck and 
aperture of the vase from consideration, a large circular panel is 
formed about this make-believe mouth opening as a center. The 


eight arms converging from the periphery of the panei toward the 


Fic. 32.—Octopus motive. The two Fic. 33.—From Holmes. (Sixth An- 
kinds of arms converge toward the cen- nual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
ter of a circular panel. Yale collec- nology, fig. 171.) 


tion. 1/2 size. 


central mouth opening produce the same effect as though one were 
looking down on the vase in figure 29. This gives the design that 
in earlier publications was called the rosette. It is simply a variety 
of the octopus motive and is met with perhaps oftener than any 
other single variety. In order the more easily to arrive at a circular 
panel, the body of the vessel was made spherical and the neck small, 
two characters common to lost color vases. It is therefore probable 
that the exigencies of the design tended to control the shape of the 
vessel, and vice versa. 
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A good example just rescued from the duplicate material in the 
Yale Museum is reproduced in figure 32. In this case a certain 
amount of artistic license is taken. Four of the arms are frond-like 
and bear suckers; the alternating four are straight, tapering (the 
triangular type), and are not accompanied by rows of dots. Three 
of these are in duplicate without seriously cloaking the fact that the 
total number of arms is to be counted as eight. 

An exceedingly ingenious and well-balanced use of the rosette 
type of octopus motive is given in figure 33 (Holmes’ fig. 171). 
Here the artist succeeded in securing a complete octopus motive, 
no matter whether the vase was viewed from the top, bottom, or 
the side. In order that the rosette on the side might not over- 
balance the design grouped about the neck or the bottom of the 
vase, an equatorial horizontal band cuts each circular panel in two, 
thus blotting out the customary mouth opening in the center of the 
circular panel. Viewed from the top, therefore, one must include 
in the motive the upper half of each rosette and the pointed or 
triangular arm in duplicate occurring in each alternating space 
between the rosettes. This gives the same number and disposition 
of arm groups about the neck of the vase as in each rosette, that is 
to say, frond-like suckered alternating with pointed arm groups, 
and eight in all. It will also be seen that a like disposition of arm 
groups is repeated about the bottom of the vase. In speaking of 
the rosettes Holmes had this to say: ‘It is clear however that 
these devices showing curves, hooks, and dots are not of technical 
or mechanical origin, but that they refer to delineative originals of 
which they are survivals; but we must remain in the dark as to what 
the originals were or what was the precise nature of the idea asso- 
ciated with them in the mind of the decorator.’’ The veil of dark- 
ness has finally been lifted. We now know that the original was 
one common in Isthmian waters, the octopus. 

A still greater license as to the duplication of arms, keeping 
however the number of arm groups down to eight, is seen in figure 
34. The mouth opening is spool-shaped instead of circular. The 
spool consists of two triangular-arm motives fused at their apexes. 


(In a vase belonging to the Heye Museum the margins of each 
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of the two fused triangles, bases excepted, are accompanied by 
dots.) The suckered arms have lost their frond-like character. 
Each of these arms is represented by three parallel lines cut at their 
extremities by means of a short line at right angles. The dots 


representing suckers are arranged along the outer margins of the 


Fic. 34.—Octopus motive forming a FIG. 35.—The octopus appendage mo- 
rosette. The suckered arms have lost tive used independently as a panel 
their frond-like character. Yale collec- decoration. Yale collection. 1/2 size. 


tion. 1/2 size. 


outer lines. By placing the suckers within the field bounded by 
these lines, one arrives at the stage reproduced in figure 35, which 
would never be taken for an octopus motive were it not for the 
intervening stages. In some examples of this sort, a pair of char- 
acteristic triangular octopus appendages are placed in each of the 
spaces alternating with the two arched panels. 

If this is the octopus motive then we must include such examples 
as figures 36 and 37. In figure 36 there are exactly eight conven- 
tionalized suckered appendages converging toward the neck of the 
vase, and four appendages of the triangular type. 

Before passing from the rosette type of octopus motive in which 
the mouth opening is placed equatorially on the side of the vessel, 
attention is called to a novel grouping of the eight octopus arms, 
not converging toward a mouth opening in the center of a circular 
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panel, but grouped in original fashion about a mouth opening in 
the center of a four-sided panel (fig. 38). Two additional repre- 
sentations of the mouth opening are added beneath the two lower 
appendages. 


As has already been said, the octopus appendage motive ap- 


Fic. 36.—The octopus motive as a shoulder decoration. Yale collection. 1/2 size. 


pears under two rather distinct forms: the waving type of arm com- 
posed of two or more parallel lines, and the short-based triangle. 
Each of these types is sometimes accompanied by a series of dots 
to represent suckers. In the more conventionalized examples the 
waving arms become straight; in these cases the dots are apt to be 
within the boundaries of the lines composing each arm. In figure 
39, four such arms form a broken zigzag in an arched panel. Alter- 
nating with these are five arms of the triangular type. On the 
opposite side in a four-sided panel are also four arms in zigzag, alter- 
nating with three triangular arms; so that in the two panels there 
are a total of eight arms of each type. 

Such examples as these are evidently the key to the meaning of 
the groups of straight parallel lines, unaccompanied by dots and 
arranged in broken zigzags which decorate arched panels on so 
many vases of the lost color group. Mr. George G. Heye of the 


Heye Museum purchased in 1915 a collection of Chiriquian antiq- 
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uities including a vase decorated with a happy combination of 
octopus motives (fig. 40). In the space left on each side between 
the two arched panels is a lozenge-shaped octopus body to which 


Fic. 37.—Octopus appendage motives arranged in broken zigzag as a panel decoration. 
Yale collection. 2/5 size. 

are attached four waving appendages and one triangular type of 

appendage, its apex in contact with the lower point of the lozenge- 


shaped body. This design combines every element contained in a 


Fic. 38.—Eight octopus appendages grouped around a central mouth opening so as 
to form a novel panel decoration. Yale collection. 1/2 size. 
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complete octopus representation with the exception of sucker dots. 
In the arched panels are groups of straight parallel lines also unac- 
companied by dots and arranged in broken zigzag. As if to aid in 


FIG. 39.—Two types of octopus appendage disposed alternately to form a panel 
decoration. Yale collection. 1/2 size. 
’ their interpretation triangles occupy the angles of the zigzag. 


These triangles are not dotted to be sure, but they are cross-lined in 


Fic. 40.—Octopus body to which is attached four waving arms, and one of the 
triangular type. Octopus appendage motives fill the arched panels. Heye collection, 


cat. no. 4/1422. 1/3 size. 
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a manner to suggest a dotted area. In other words the decoration 
in these arched panels consists of the two types of octopus appen- 
dage motive. Another example with variations is reproduced in 
figure 4I. 

A connecting link between the preceding two figures and those 
showing more realistic arms is reproduced (from Holmes) in figure 
42. In one arched panel is a series of waving arms; in the other 


are plain straight arms in broken zigzag, which seem to alternate 
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Fic. 41.—Two types of the octopus appendage motive used as panel decorations 


Yale collection. 1/2 size. 


with arms of the triangular type. The frond-like appendage motive 
is repeated in the two interspaces alternating with the arched panels. 
In one Yale example the dotted banded appendage is repeated in a 
zigzag that completely encircles the shoulder zone; alternating with 
this are two series of triangular arm symbols (bearing dots along 
two sides but not along the base), one series pointing downward from 


the neck, and the other pointing upward from the equatorial band. 
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With slight variations a similar treatment of the shoulder zone is 
often met with. 
In figure 43 the whole body of the vase is divided into four 
) vertical panels by means of two vertical bands each composed of 
four parallel straight lines; one of the two bands cuts the other at 
the bottom of the vase. In each of the four panels thus formed is a 


broken zigzag composed of four octopus arms; so that in the four 


Fic. 42.—From Holmes. (Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
fig. 180.) 
panels sixteen octopus appendages are represented. While em- 
phasizing the fact that octopus appendage motives do very often 
occur in eights or in multiples and even divisors of eight, it should 
be distinctly borne in mind that the rule is by no means universal. 
The wonder nevertheless is that the artist should have so often 
taken the trouble to emphasize his meaning by an appeal to arith- 
metical proportions. 
The broken zigzag may be even further disguised by filling the 
interspaces with series of dots or with dotted circles (fig. 44). 
These represent suckers and mouth openings. Alternating with 
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the two arched panels and reaching downward from the neck are 
two octopus arms of the triangular kind. The design below the 
equatorial band consists of eight groups of parallel lines (two or 
more in each group), converging toward a central point on the 
bottom of the vase, evidently another method of giving expression 
to the octopus motive. Groups of lines on the lower zone converg- 
ing toward the bottom of the vase are employed extensively and 
exclusively in the lost color ware. All are traceable to the same 
original, the octopus. 


We have already pointed out several examples of the triangular 


type of octopus appendage motive. An additional example is 


reproduced in figure 45. Practically the entire body of the vase is 


Fic. 43.—The octopus appendage Fic. 44.—Highly conventionalized 
motive in the form of broken zigzags fill- octopus motives, in which are recognized 
ing the four panels. Yale collection. 2/3 traces of the broken zigzag. Yale col- 
size. lection. 1/2 size. 


covered by six arched panels, three on the shoulder and three 
below the shoulder reaching nearly to the bottom of the vase. The 
triangular octopus arm is repeated three times in each of the shoulder 
panels, and five times in each of the lower panels, making twenty- 
four in the six panels. In each of the three shoulder interspaces 
there is one octopus arm, and one is to be found in the space left 
over at the bottom. Suckers are represented on the two longer 
sides of each triangle, a condition met with in many examples of 
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this motive; but the base of each triangle is free of dots (see figs. 
29, 30, 31). Two of the arms in two of the lower panels are of 
diminutive size and twinned; two small triangles are united at their 
apexes forming a spool-shaped design that is used to represent the 
mouth opening in some of the rosette octopus motives (see fig. 34). 


The spool-shaped symbol that is sometimes repeated till it covers 


Fic. 45.—Octopus appendages in the Fic. 46.—Zonal decoration consist- 
shape of short-based triangles. Suckers ing of the octopus body motive enclos- 
are indicated on the two longer sides of ing sucker dots. Yale collection. 1/2 
each triangle but never along the base. size. 

Heye collection. 1/2 size. 


the whole body of vases is thus intimately associated with the octo- 
pus, from which it may be looked upon as a derivative. 

The triangular octopus appendage is frequently repeated a 
dozen or more times to form a zonal or a rosette ornament. In 
some zonal examples the points are directed downward; in others 
they converge toward the neck. Good examples were published 
by Holmes (figs. 163, 164) and in my monograph (fig. 195). In 
rosettes the points converge toward the center of the circular panel, 
or radiate toward the perimeter as the case may be. 

Referring to the key specimen published in my last note, we 
find the octopus body represented by a rhomboidal or lozenge- 
shaped figure. In some realistic examples showing appendages 
attached to the body, the dots representing suckers are placed 
within the field of the body rather than on the appendages. Re- 
membering the freedom with which the ancient Chiriquian artist 
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suppressed or transposed parts, one would expect to find cases 
where the body is represented and the appendages omitted. This 
would give an octopus body motive. The body motive, as was the 
case with appendage motives, is repeated to form zonal or other 
ornaments (fig. 46). As might be expected, it is not limited to the 
lozenge form. Any four-sided, perhaps even rounded or triangular 
design would answer the symbolic requirements, especially if it 
contained dots to suggest suckers and, by inference, the appendages 
on which they grow. In one Yale vase the shoulder zone consists 
of a series of dotted lozenge-shaped octopus body motives, alter- 
nating with the spool-shaped symbol, which as we have already 
stated consists of two octopus arm motives of the triangular type 
fused at their apexes. 

Thus practically all the puzzling designs of the lost color ware 
which once seemed so far removed from a zoémorphic original are 
traceable to the octopus. The box-shaped and kindred figures 
bearing waving appendages represent the octopus unit, as do also 
the rosettes and appendage groups surrounding the necks of vases. 
The body portion may be used alone and repeated as a motive 
independent of the appendages, especially if sucker symbols are 
associated with it. On the other hand the appendages are employed 
in like manner independent of the body, either with or without the 
accompaniment of dots. The appendage motive appears as varie- 
ties of two types: the short-based triangle and the banded design 
composed of two or more parallel lines; these lines, and hence the 
band itself, may be sinuous or straight. 

A reéxamination of the lost color group therefore leads inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that it is dominated by the octopus even 
more completely than the armadillo and the alligator respectively 
dominate two other important Chiriquian ceramic groups. It 


appears unmistakably under one guise or another on perhaps nine- 


tenths of all the lost color vases hitherto published; a cursory study 
of the large duplicate series in the Yale Museum shows that at 
least as large a percentage holds true of unpublished specimens. 
If a new name were needed for the group, octopus ware would thus 
be most appropriate. 
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With such an exuberant proliferation of motives derived from a 
single zodmorphic original, there is of course ever present the 
possibility of the overlapping of motives that started from wholly 
different originals. I have already referred to the occurrence of 
the dorsal-view motive of the alligator on lost color ware. It 
is highly probable that the overlapping of this motive (perhaps 
also the scale-group and spine motive) and the one derived from 
the suckers and appendages of the octopus has taken place to some 
extent; due to the convergence toward a common type of scale- 
spine symbols of the alligator on the one hand, and appendage- 
sucker symbols of the octopus on the other. In so far as ancient 
Chiriquian art may serve as a guide, however, instead of accounting 
for the evolution of the various motive groups, such overlappings 
are rather to be considered as exceptions that prove the rule. 
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NOTE ON THE MOLAR TEETH OF THE PILTDOWN 
MANDIBLE 


By WILLIAM K. GREGORY 


A] R. GERRIT S. MILLER! in his paper on the Piltdown 

M lower jaw maintains that this mandible does not belong 

with the human skull near which it was found, but repre- 
sents an extinct species of chimpanzee, which he names Pan vetus. 
Thus he carries to its logical conclusion the line of argument which 
had been opened by Professors Watersons, Boule, and others who 
had doubted the anatomical association of the mandible with the 
skull fragments. But, while these earlier sceptics had made only 
brief criticisms of Dr. Smith Woodward's reconstructed Eoan- 
thropus, Mr. Miller has gone into the problem in a most thorough 
manner and was the first to make and publish extended comparisons 
between the Piltdown jaw and teeth, and those of a large series of 
chimpanzees. From this series he selects certain jaws, of very old 
animals, which, as everyone must admit, exhibit an extraordinary 
resemblance in all views to the Piltdown mandible. 

Of course the real question is, does this resemblance imply 
generic identity or is this after all a human jaw that is practically 
indistinguishable from an ape jaw? Speaking only for myself 
as a student of recent and fossil animals I recognize that the re- 
semblances in question constitute generic identity, that Mr. Miller’s 
illustrations furnish a demonstration of the generic identity of the 
Piltdown jaw and the chimpanzee jaws there figured. And Dr. 
W. D. Matthew? and Dr. MacCurdy* have already testified to the 
same effect. But while the resemblances and differences are in a 
sense objective phenomena, the cognition, or perception, of generic 5 

1“ The Jaw of the Piltdown Man,"’ Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 65, 
No. 12, 1915, pp. I-31, pls. I-5. 


2 Science, N.S., Vol. XLIII, Jan. 21, 1916, p. 107. 
’ Ibid., Vol. XLIII, No. 1103, Feb. 18, 1916, p. 228. 
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identity is an individual experience, like the perception of truths 
and abstract propositions. Hence it must be expected that for 
some time tocome men will differ in their reactions to Mr. Miller's 
evidence, in accordance with their individual history and precon- 
ceptions. Dr. Smith Woodward, for example, the describer of 
Eoanthropus, is still firm in his belief that the Piltdown jaw belongs 
with the Piltdown skull, which was found, along with remains of 
other mammals, in the same place. The question of association is 
discussed elsewhere by Dr. Matthew! and will be passed over here, 
with the remark that according to this authority, the association of 
jaw and skull in space, in view of all the circumstances, is of little 
value against the anatomical evidence that the remains belong to 
two different animals. 

In the course of a general review of the extinct anthropoid apes 
and men? I have had the accompanying illustration (fig. 47) pre- 
pared, for the purpose of showing the molars of the Piltdown jaw in 
comparison with those of several extinct and recent races of Homin- 
ide and Simiidze. The figure of the Piltdown molars (d) is based 
upon a very clear photograph published by Dr. Smith Woodward,’ 
which appears to be more accurate than the hand-colored casts of 
the specimen. The two molars, although extremely worn, reveal 
the remains of what I have elsewhere called the ‘ Dryopithecus 
pattern,’ because this pattern is most clearly developed in the 
Upper Miocene genus Dryopithecus of Europe and Asia; it is re- 
tained with more or less modifications in the chimpanzee, gorilla, 
and orang, and clear traces of it are found in many human teeth. 
The Piltdown molars agree with the chimpanzee molars figured by 
Mr. Miller (our fig. 47 c) and differ from the human types (e f g) 
in the following characters: (a) they are decidedly more elongate 
anteriorly, so that the crown as a whole is more quadrilateral than 
circular; (b) the hypoconids are smaller and do not project laterally, 

1 Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. XX XV, 1916, pp. 348-350. 

2 ‘Studies on the Evolution of the Primates.”"’ Part II, ‘‘Phylogeny of Recent and 
Extinct Anthropoids, with Special Reference to the Originof Man.”’ Bull. Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., Vol. XXXV, 1916, pp. 239-353. 


3‘*A Guide to the Fossil Remains of Man in the Department of Geology and 


Palzontology in the British Museum (Natural History),’’ London, 1915, pp. 1-33, 4 pls. 
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so that the transverse diameter of the posterior moiety of the tooth, 
from the outer side of the hypoconid (hyd) to the inner edge of the 
entoconid (end), is less than the transverse diameter of the anterior 
moiety, from the outer side of the protoconid (prd) to the inner 
side of the metaconid (med); (c) both the metaconid and the ento- 
conid are somewhat smaller and more widely separated from each 
other than in the human teeth; (d) the deep furrow between the 
metaconid and the entoconid appears to have been continued in 
an oblique straight line into the furrow between the hypoconid 
and the hypoconulid (mesoconid), whereas in human teeth the 
furrow between the metaconid and the entoconid is often directly 
transverse in position and is separated from the furrow between the 
hypoconid and the hypoconulid by the short furrow that divides 
the hypoconid from the entoconid. 

Now there is rather a wide variation of form in the molar crown 
patterns both of human races and of apes, and it may be that some 
human teeth will exhibit one or more of the ape characters enumer- 
ated above. But so far as my observations extend (and I have 
examined a good many ape jaws and human jaws) no provedly 
human lower molars exhibit all of these characters and no ape molars 
lack all or even a majority of them. Hence I believe that Mr. 
Miller is fully justified in holding that the lower molars of the 
Piltdown jaw are those of a chimpanzee and not those of an extinct 
genus of Hominide. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsTory, 
New York City 
Fic. 47.—Right lower premolar-molar series of primitive men and of anthropoids. 
Crown views. XX circa 3/2. 
A. Gorilla sp. Recent. 
B. Sivopithecus indicus. Upper Miocene, India. After Pilgrim. 
C. Pan sp. Much worn molars of an old chimpanzee. After Miller. 
D. Pan vetus. Much worn molars of the Piltdown mandible; from a photograph 
published by Smith Woodward ( X 3/2 
E. Homo heidelbergensis. From a photograph published by Schoetensack. 
F. Homo sapiens. Molars of an old female Australian black. Premolars of a 
male negro. 
G. Homo sapiens. Lower premolar-molar series of a Strandlooper Bushman. 
(Gift of Dr. R. Broom.) 
From this series it appears that Mr. Miller is well warranted in stating that the 
Piltdown molars are generically referable to Pan rather than to Homo. 
25 


CERTAIN PRE-COLUMBIAN NOTICES OF 


ABORIGINES ! 


AMERICAN 


By WILLIAM H. BABCOCK 


T may be best to take up these old stories and statements in 
geographical, rather than chronological, order, beginning with 
the region which faces Iceland and is nearest to Europe. 


THE EASTERN COAST OF GREENLAND 

The Floamanna Saga, attributed by Vigfusson in its older 
parts to the thirteenth century, with some revision and additions 
in the fourteenth, relates the voyages and adventures of the notable 
hero Thorgisl a little before the opening of the eleventh century. 
Eric the Red had invited him from Iceland to Greenland, but his 
party, the saga tells us, ‘““wrecked their ship one day under the 
mountain glaciers of Greenland in a certain bay upon a sand bank. 
. . . They all made a hall together”—for winter quarters; but it 
proved a very gruesome home, for one after another went mad 
and died and the living fancied themselves haunted by the dead. 
Later, Thorgisl’s wife was stabbed to death in bed beside her child 
and there were divers soul-tryingand even preternatural experiences. 

For one thing :— 

In the morning, when Thorgisl came out, he saw a great mass of drift in an 
ice hole and by it there were two giant women in kirtles of skin and they were 
trussing up mighty burdens. Thorgisl ran up and cut at one of them with his 
sword, Earth House Loom, as she was bearing the burden on her back and slashed 
off her arm close to the shoulder. Down fell the burden and she ran away. 

The subsequent course of Thorgisl and the remnant of his 
people in reaching the established Greenland settlements on the 
southwestern side leaves no doubt that this occurrence took place, 
or was understood to have taken place, on the rarely attempted 
icebound eastern face of Greenland. Apparently, these misunder- 


1 Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington. 
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stood and exaggerated women, clad in skins and gathering driftwood 
bundles, were simply Eskimo of that region. The occurrence may 
very well have been a real one. 


WESTERN SHORE OF GREENLAND 

The surviving libellus or abridgment of Are Frode’s lost Islen- 
dingabok, which stands at the very beginning of Icelandic literature 
and was composed in the twelfth century, informs us: 

The country which is called Greenland was discovered and colonized from 
Iceland. Eric the Red was the name of the man, an inhabitant of Breidafirth, 
who went thither from here and settled at the place which has since been called 
Ericsfirth. He gave a name to the country and called it Greenland and said 
that it must persuade the men to go thither if the land had a good name. They 
found there, both east and west in the country, the dwellings of men and frag- 
ments of boats and stone implements, such as that it may be perceived from these 
that manner of people had been there who have inhabited Wineland and whom 
the Greenlanders call Skrellings 

But these Eskimo had withdrawn and remained aloof for a 
long time, their characteristics apparently being inferred by the 
Norsemen from uncertain analogy. Norse hunters and fishers, 
however, ranged far afield in the northern wilderness above the 
Western settlement and the game would naturally draw marksmen 
of the two races together. One such, Thorhall the Hunter, is 
perhaps the most picturesque figure of the Saga of Eric the Red, 
and is there presented as the author of divers verses, imbedded in 
the story, which are credited to the eleventh century by their 
diction and meter. Also, two fragments of lost sagas are cited 
as relating that the more prosperous Greenland settlers owned 
ships which went to Nordsetr, apparently the general name for the 
most northern hunting districts, and maintained huts at two well- 
known points for something like hunting lodges or seats. One of 
these parts of the coast was called Greipar and the other Krogs- 
fiordheath. The latter is thought to have been a little above, or a 
little below, Disko Island; but there is great uncertainty. 

The meeting of these wideiy wandering men with Eskimo 
hunters similarly engaged is related in a manuscript found in 
Scotland and considered to be of the thirteenth century. It is 
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known as the Historia Norwegie and contains, among other things, 
a geographical description of northern lands, including the following 
passage, which, in the opinion of Dr. Storm, may relate to events 
in the twelfth century, though there are perhaps indications that 
they belong to a hundred years later. 


Beyond the Greenlanders towards the north, (says this manuscript), the 
hunters come across a kind of small people called Skrellings. When they are 
wounded alive their wound becomes white without any issue of blood; but the 
blood scarcely ceases to stream out of them when they are dead. They have 
no iron whatever and use whale teeth for missile weapons and sharp stones for 
knives. 

It may be inferred that the intercourse between these borderers 
of competing races was not wholly placid and amiable. 

We have also a rather frequently quoted narrative of an Arctic 
exploring expedition in the year 1266, which seems to have been 
prompted by uncertain reports of these uncivilized people, with 
perhaps some disquiet as to their intentions and an intelligent 
desire to know more about them and the region whence they came. 
It is contained in Hauksbék, a compilation copied out from various 
earlier writings by and for Hauk Erlendsson, a knight of Norway 
and lawman of Iceland, some time between the years 1300 and 1334. 


This account wrote the priest Holdr from Greenland to the former Greenland 
priest Arnold, court priest on board the Knorr in which Bishop Olaf traveled to 
Greenland. That summer when the priest Arnold left Greenland and they 
suffered shipwreck on the coast of Iceland there were found out in the sea some 
pieces of timber which had been hewn with small axes or adzes and among them 
one in which were set tooth wedges and bone wedges. 

That summer there came people also from Nordsetr, who had traveled farther 
north than we had hitherto heard of. They saw no signs that the Skraelings had 
lived there, except at Krogfiordsheath, and it is thought that this must be the 
shortest way for them to go from wherever they get there. Thereupon the priests 
sent a ship northward, in order to explore the regions north of the farthest point 
which they had hitherto visited; but they sailed out from Krogfiordsheath until 
they lost sight of the land. Then they had a south wind against them and 
darkness and they had to let the ship go before the wind; but when the storm 
ceased and it cleared up again they saw many islands and all kinds of game, both 
seals and whales and a great number of bears. They came right into the sea-bay 
and lost sight of all the land, both the southern coast and the glaciers, but south 
of them were also glaciers as far as they could see. They saw signs that the Skrae- 


lings had dwelt there in former times, but on account of the bears they could not 
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land. Thereafter they sailed back in three days and found some remains of 
Skraelings on some islands south of Snaefell. Then they sailed southward to Krog- 
fiordsheath, one good day’s rowing. St. James’ Day (July 25th) it was frosty at 
night but the sun shone both night and day and was not higher in the south than 
that when a man placed himself athwart-ships in a six oared boat with his head 
up against the railing (or gunwale) the shadow of that side which was nearest 
to the sun would strike his face; but at midnight the sun was as high as at home 
in the settlement when it is in the northwest. Thereafter they traveled home to 
Gardar. 

There have been various estimates of the distance traveled 
northward. It would appear that they sailed a long way up 
Baffin’s Bay, touching at several points, but seeing no Eskimo and 
nothing more than the signs of their former occupancy, such as the 
Norse Greenlanders of the settlements had seen almost three 
centuries before near their home. 

After this there are accounts of hostilities and the abandonment 
of the Western settlement in the fourteenth century; also later 
attacks on the Eastern settlement, all probably indicating a con- 
tinued or intermittent Eskimo movement down the coast. But 
they tell us nothing of these people themselves except a greater 
degree of belligerency than has been usual in recent times. 

Perhaps the latest notice of West Coast Eskimo during the 
Norse period is found in a passage quoted by Thalbitzer from 
Danish historical records for Greenland, concerning four ships 
which sailed te Greenland in 1385, spending two winters there, and 
more particularly the skipper of one of these, one Bjorn Einarson 
Jorsalafafari. We are told:- 

The Greenlanders made Bjorn Bonde a grant of Erichsfjord district while he 
stayed there. . . . At last he was benefited by the chance that he had happened 
to rescue two trolls, a young boy and his sister, from a rock which was washed 
over at high tide. They took an oath of allegiance to him and from that time he 
did not lack provisions, for they were experienced in all kinds of hunting and 
fishing, no matter what he needed or desired. The girl-troll considered it the 
greatest favor when she was allowed to carry and pet the little boy baby which 
her mistress had just given birth to. She also wanted to wear a head-dress 
which resembled that of her mistress, but she made it of whale’s gut. The brother 
and sister killed themselves and threw themselves down the cliffs into the sea 
when they were prohibited from following along with Bjorn Bonde, their beloved 


master, to Iceland. 
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MARKLAND, PROBABLY NEWFOUNDLAND 

This seems to have been the most frequently visited of all the 
regions beyond Greenland. At any rate, it is the one of which we 
have the latest record, that of a small Greenland vessel which 
reached Iceland in 1347, after having made the Markland voyage. 
The only Norse reference to the inhabitants of this region seems 
to be the very early one in the saga of Eric the Red, copied into 
Hauksbék probably about 1320 or 1330, but in parts belonging 
to the eleventh century, though this particular passage may be less 
ancient. Of the voyage of Thorfinn Karlsefni and his companions, 
1003 to 1006, it relates: — 


When they sailed away from Wineland they had a southerly wind and so 


came upon Markland, where they found five Skrellings, of whom one was bearded, 


two were women and two were children. They bore the lads away with them and 
taught them to speak and they were baptized. They said that their mother’s 
name was Vaetelldi and their father's Uvaegi. They said that kings governed 


the land of the Skrellings, one of whom was called Avalldamon and the other 
Valldidida. They stated that there were no houses there and the people lived 


in caves and holes. 

There has been much discussion as to whether these young 
Skrellings were Eskimo or Indians. Perhaps the latter is more 
probable. 

They related certain rumors of other people near them, who 
wore white garments and carried rags on poles and shouted, so 
that their captors thought it must be Great Ireland, known also 
as White Man’s Land. But this may be disregarded, as at best 
only hearsay and perhaps merely reflecting the traditions of the 
Icelandic people about them. 


WINELAND AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD 


Another and more tragical encounter occurred apparently on 
the southeastern shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, according to 
Dr. D. Storm’s interpretation of the data supplied by the Saga of 
Eric the Red, before quoted. It was probably at the mouth of the 
Margarie river or Mabou river, flowing mainly “from the east to 
the west”’ out of Cape Breton island. 
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It happened one morning that Karlsefni and his companions discovered in 
an open space in the woods above them a speck, which seemed to shine toward 
them, and it was a Uniped, who skipped down to the bank of the river where 
they were lying. Thorvald, a son of Eric the Red, was sitting at the helm and 
the Uniped shot an arrow into his inwards. Thorvald drew out the arrow and 
exclaimed: “there is fat around my paunch; we have hit upon a fruitful country 
and yet we are not likely to get much profit of it.” Thorvald died soon after 
from his wound. Then the Uniped ran away toward the north. Karlsefni and 
his men pursued him and saw him from time to time and it seemed as if he were 


trying to escape. The last they saw of him he ran down into a creek. 


No doubt the Uniped, like the giant women and trolls already 
mentioned, belonged to some one of the native races. 

The later Flatey book narrative, still long pre-Columbian, gives 
a different version of the killing of Thorvald without any prodigy. 


In the spring (after their arrival at Leifsbooths in Wineland) Thorvald said 
that they should put their ship in order and that a few men should take the after- 
boat and proceed along the western coast and explore thereabouts during the 
summer. They found it a fair well-wooded country; it was but a short distance 
from the woods to the sea and there were white sands, as well as a great number of 
shallows. They found neither dwelling of man nor lair of beast, but in one of the 
westerly islands they found a wooden building for the shelter of grain. They 
found no other trace of human handiwork. 

The following summer Thorvald set out toward the east with the ship and 
along the northern coast. . . . They sailed to a headland which projected into 
the sea here and was entirely covered with woods. ... They . . . discovered 
on the sands in beyond the headland three mounds; they went up to these and 
saw that they were three skin canoes with three men in each. They thereupon 
divided their party and succeeded in seizing all the men but one, who escaped 
with his canoe. They killed the eight men and then ascended the headland again 
and looked about them and discovered within the firth certain hillocks which they 
concluded must be habitations. They were overpowered with sleep . . . but 
awakened by the sound of a cry and a countless number of skin-canoes then 
advanced toward them from the inner part of the firth; whereupon Thorvald 
exclaimed: “‘ We must put out the war boards on both sides and defend ourselves 
to the best of our ability, but offer little attack."’ This they did, and the Skrellings, 
after they had shot at them for a time, fled precipitately, each as best he could. 
Thorvald then inquired of his men whether any of them were wounded and they 
informed him that no one of them had receiveda wound. “I have been wounded 
in my arm-pit” said he, “an arrow flew in between the gunwale and the shield 


below my arm. Here is the shaft and it will bring me to my end.” 


After that he was buried in the most edifying way on a headland 
called Crossness. 
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This extract blends with the killing of Thorvald, a slaughter of 
Indians, told as a separate event by the earlier Hauksbék saga of 
Eric the Red, and by another nearly identical version transcribed 
later. This massacre seems to have occurred on the outer seacoast 
of America, probably somewhere in New England, during the 
return of Karlsefni and his party from their abandoned southern 
home at Hép to their more northern and chief abiding-place at 
Straumfiord. 


They sailed to the northward off the coast and found five Skrellings clad 
in skin doublets, lying asleep near the sea. There were vessels beside them 
containing animal marrow mixed with blood. Karlsefni and his men concluded 


that they must have been banished from their ownland. They put them to death. 

But everyway the most notable experience with the natives 
occurred at the relatively southern nearby land-locked bay or Hép 
where Thorfinn’s party maintained themselves about a year. The 


Saga of Eric the Red relates as follows:— 


Now one morning early when they looked about them they saw nine skin- 
canoes and staves were brandished from the boats with a noise like flails and 
they were revolved in the same direction in which the sun moves. Then said 
Karlsefni, “ What may this betoken?’”’ Snorri’s son Thorbrand answers him: “ It 
may be the signal for peace, wherefore let us take a white shield and display it.” 
And this they did, thereupon the strangers rowed toward them and went upon the 
land, marvelling at those they saw before them. They were swarthy men (or 
small men according to the later copy, A.M. 557) and ill looking and the hair of 
their heads was ugly. They had great eyes and were broad of cheek. They 
rowed away and to the southward round the point. 

Karlsefni and his followers had built their huts above the lake, some dwellings 
were near the mainland, and some near the lake. Now they remained there that 
winter. No snow whatever came there, and all of the live-stock lived by grazing. 
And when spring opened, they discovered, early one morning, a great number of 
skin-canoes rowing from the south past the cape, so numerous, that it looked as 
if coals had been scattered broadcast out before the bay; and on every boat 
staves were waved. Thereupon Karlsefni and his people displayed their shields, 
and when they came together, they began to barter with each other. Especially 
did the strangers wish to buy red cloth, for which they offered in exchange peltries 
and quite grey skins. They also desired to buy swords and spears, but Karlsefni 
and Snorri forbade this. In exchange for perfect unsullied skins, the Skrellings 
would take red stuff a span in length, which they would bind around their heads. 
So their trade went on for a time, until Karlsefni and his people began to grow 


short of cloth, when they divided it into such narrow pieces, that it was not more 
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than a finger’s breadth wide, but the Skrellings still continued to give just as 
much as before, or more. 

It so happened that a bull, which belonged to Karlsefni and his people, ran 
out from the woods, bellowing loudly. This so terrified the Skrellings, that they 
sped to their canoes, and then rowed away to the southward along the coast. 
For three weeks nothing more was seen of them. At the end of this time, how- 
ever, a great multitude of Skrelling boats was discovered approaching from the 
south, as if a stream were pouring down, and all their staves were waved in a 
direction contrary to the course of the sun, and the Skrellings were all uttering 
loud cries. Thereupon Karlsefni and his men took red shields and displayed 
them. The Skrellings sprang from their boats, and they met them and fought 
together. There “‘was a fierce shower of missiles, for the Skrellings had war- 
slings.” Karlsefni and Snorri observed that the Skrellings raised up on poles a 
great ball-shaped body, almost the size of a sheep's belly and nearly black in 
color, and this they hurled from the pole upon the land about Karlsefni’s followers, 
and it made a frightful noise, where it fell. Whereat a great fear seized upon 
Karlsefni, and all his men, so that they could think of nought but flight . . . for 
it seemed to them that the troop of Skrellings was rushing toward them from every 
side, and they did not pause, until they came to certain jutting crags where they 
offered a stout resistance. Freydis came out, and seeing that Karlsefni and his 
men were fleeing, she cried: “‘Why do ye flee from these wretches, such worthy 
men as ye, when, me-seems, ye might slaughter them like cattle? Had I but a 
weapon, methinks, I would fight better than any one of you.”” They gave no 
heed to her words. Freydis sought to join them, but lagged behind, for she was 
not hale; she followed them, however, into the forest, while the Skrellings pursued 
her; she found a dead man in front of her; this was Thorbrand, Snorri's son, his 
skull cleft by a flat stone; his naked sword lay beside him; she took it up, and 
prepared to defend herself with it. The Skrellings then approached her, where- 
upon she stripped down her shift, and slapped her breast with the naked sword. 
At this the Skrellings were terrified and ran down to their boats, and rowed 
away. Karlsefni and his companions, however, joined her and praised her valor. 
Two of Karlsefni’s men had fallen, and four of the Skrellings. Karlsefni’s party 
had been overpowered by dint of superior numbers. They now returned to their 
dwellings, and bound up their wounds, and weighed carefully what throng of men 
that could have been, which had seemed from the land; it now seemed to them, 
that there could have been but the one party, that which came from the boats, 
and that the other troop must have been an ocular delusion. The Skrellings, 
moreover, found a dead man, and an axe beside him. One of their number 
picked up the axe, and struck at a tree with it, and one after another (they tested 
it), and it seemed to them a treasure, and to cut well; and then one of their people 
hewed at a stone and broke the axe; it seemed to him of no use since it would not 
withstand stone, so he cast it down. 

It now seemed clear to Karlsefni and his people that although the country 


thereabouts was attractive, their life would be one constant dread and turmoil by 
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reason of (the hostility of ) those who dwelt there before, so they forthwith prepared 


to leave, and determined to return to their own country. 
The Flatey book version of this same experience is as follows: 


In the summer succeeding the first winter Skrellings were discovered. A 
great troop of men came forth out of the woods. The cattle were hard by, and 
the bull began to bellow and roar with a great noise, whereat the Skrellings were 
frightened and ran away with their packs, wherein were grey furs, sables and all 
kinds of peltries. They fled toward Karlsefni’s dwelling and sought to effect an 
entrance, but Karlsefni caused the doors to be defended. Neither could under- 
stand the other’s language. The Skrellings put down their bundles and loosened 
them and offered their wares, but Karlsefni forbade his men to sell their weapons 
and he bade the women carry out milk to the Skrellings, which they no sooner 
saw than they wanted to buy it and nothing else. . . . Now it is to be told that 
Karlsefni caused a strong wooden palisade to be set up around his house. 
Then said Karlsefnito the women “ Do ye carry out the same food which proved 
so profitable before and nought else."” When they saw this they cast their packs 
in over the palisade. Gudrid was sitting within in the doorway beside the cradle 
of her infant son Snorri when a shadow fell upon the door and a woman in a 
black namkirtle entered. . 

Gudrid heard a great crash, whereupon the woman vanished and at the 
same instant one of the Skrellings who had tried to ssize the weapons was killed 
by one of Karlsefni’s followers. At this the Skrellings fled precipitately, leaving 


their garments and wares behind them. 
Karlsefni planned for the impending attack as follows :— 


Ten of our number shall go out on the cape and show themselves there while 
the remainder of our company shall go into the woods and have a clearing for 
our cattle when the troop approaches from the forest. We will also take our bull 
and let him go in advance of us. The lie of the land was such that the proposed 
meeting place had the lake on one side of it and the forest on the other. The 
Skrellings advanced to the spot and a battle was fought there, in which great 
numbers of the band of Skrellings were slain. There was one man among the 
Skrellings of large size and fine bearing whom Karlsefni concluded must be their 
chief. One of the Skrellings picked up an axe and having looked at it for a time 
he brandished it about one of his companions; and hewed at him, and on the 
instant the man fell down dead. Thereupon the big man seized the axe and 
after examining it for a moment he hurled it as far as he could out into the sea; 
then they fled helter skelter into the woods and thus their intercourse came to an 
end. 


There has been much discussion as to whether these Wineland 
Skrellings were Eskimo or Indians. I think they were Indians. 
It has seemed best to confine my notes to Norse sources, 
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being the only ones reasonably well authenticated and certainly 
relating to inhabitants of America. It is well known that there 
are pre-Columbian Chinese records of the explorations of Buddhist 
monks, which some have supposed to extend to America; but the 
better opinion seems to be that only Corea, and perhaps other 
Asiatic or north-Pacific regions, were visited. 

Also, the very puzzling and curious Zeno book, published late 
in the sixteenth century, purports to be a revival and reconstruction 
of an early fifteenth century narrative illustrated by a map. It 
embodies the adventures of a fisherman cast away about 1380 on 
the coast of Estotiland, probably Newfoundland, with subsequent 
journeys on the mainland far to the southwest; also the voyage 
of Earl Zichmi to Greenland and other points, not long after the 
year 1400. But either the entire document was forged after the 
time of Columbus or it was so transformed by the sixteenth century 
Nicolo Zeno, who rewrote and redrew it, that there is no item which 
we can safely trust. There is merely the possibility that the 
narrative may contain some real information about the condition 
of the Eastern Settlement of Greenland not long before its fall 
and concerning the contemporary population of Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton island, as well as certain regions below. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CATALOGUING OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL MATERIAL! 


By BRUNO OETTEKING 


“HERE are three viewpoints of special consideration in the 
‘| laying out of anthropological collections: the utilization of 
space; ready accessibility; and an adequate and practical 
cataloguing. The end of such collections lies in their scientific 
value for purposes of study rather than for exhibition in the Museum 
sense of the term, with a reservation in favor of a representation of 
phylogenetic features bearing on man’s descent, changes in different 
stages of life, sexual and racial distinctions, etc. It follows that 
all material of this kind (skulls, bones, entire skeletons, cadavera 
and parts thereof) should be kept in such a state of cleanliness and 
preservation as to render it available for scientific research at any 
time. 

Utilization of space and easy accessibility not only touch upon 
the matter of the available space, but also upon the inner arrange- 
ment of a collection. These points may best be treated with 
reference to the available space, making allowance for special 
decisions in special cases. 

With regard to an adequate and practical cataloguing system, 
I should like to make the following suggestions. 


I. DESIGNATION OF THE MATERIAL 
Besides the consecutive numbers to be catalogued every object 
should be designated by one or more additional letters in order to 
facilitate an instantaneous identification. They are to be the first 
letters of their names in anatomical nomenclature. In case of 
several or numerous objects belonging to one and the same complex, 
1 For reasons explained in my review of Rud. Martin’s ‘“‘Léhrbuch der Anthro- 


pologie"’ (see American Anthropologist, 1915, Vol. 17, N. 4, pp- 751-754) I apply the 
term “‘anthropology”’ only in reference to man’s physical traits as manifested in the 


living (somatology) and the dead (morphology). 
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like the different bones of a skeleton, the process described regulates 
itself in a simple way; the catalogue number remains the same for 
every object of such a complex and is followed correspondingly by 
the anatomical abbreviation. The following table lists such abbre- 
viations (symbols) :— 

1—Cranium = Cr’ 

Calvarium = Cm 
Calvaria = Ca 
Calva = Cv 
2—Mandibula = Md 


3—Vertebrae = V 
V. cervicales = V/t 
V. thoracales = V/th I, II, II], etc. 
V. lumbales = V/I 
4—Sacrum = Sa 
5—Costae = Co (I, II, etc.) 
6—Sternum = St 
Manubrium = St/m 
Corpus = St/c 


Prox. xiphoideus = St/c 
7—Scapula = Sc 
8—Clavicula = C 
g—Humerus = H 


10o—Radius =R 
11—Ulna =U 
12—Carpus =Cp 
Cp/n = Naviculare 
Cp/l = Lunatum 
Cp/tr = Triquetrum 
Cp/p = Pisiforme 
Cp/ma = Multangulum majus 
Cp/mi = Multangulum minus 
Cp/ca = Capitatum 
Cp/h = Hamatum 


13—Metacarpalia = Mc (I, II, etc.) 


1As “cranium” involves the state of completeness of this part of the skeleton, 
a part of a cranium might be referred to it in the designation. A frontal bone would 
have to be designated thus: 19Cr/fr, and inclosed in brackets in case of defectiveness 
(see page 401); 19 stands fora number of the catalogue. The designation of parts of 
the cranium in connection with the symbol of the latter should be written with small 
initials. Abbreviations for the other parts may be employed in this way: parietale 
= pt; occipitale = occ; temporale = tp; sphenoidale = sph; maxillare = mx; zygo- 
maticum = zy palatinum = pl, etc., right and left to be distinguished as advised 
on page 401. 
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14—Phalanges manus = Ph/m (I, II, etc., a, b, etc. 


15—Pelvis = P 
16—Os coxae = Oc 
17—Femur = Fe 
18—Patella =Pa 
19—Tibia = T 
20—Fibula = Fi 
21—Tarsus = Ts 


Ts/t = Talus 

Ts/ca = Calcaneus 

Ts/n = Naviculare 

Ts/cu = Cuneiforme I, II, III 
Ts/cb = Cuboideum 

22—Metatarsus = Mt (I, II, etc.) 

23—Phalanges pedis = Ph/p (I, II, etc.; a, b, etc.) 

The application may be illustrated by a few examples. I should 
mark a cranium in this way: 300 Cr; the lower jaw belonging to it, 
300 Md, where 300 stands for the number of the catalogue, Cr for 
cranium and Md for mandibula belonging to this cranium. In 
marking skulls I prefer the region of the frontal angle of the left 
parietal bone underneath and along the sagittal suture, so that 


(284 Cr 


Fic. 48.—a is the designation of a skull on the frontal angle of the left parietal 
below and along the sagittal suture. 6 the designation of a lower jaw on its left 
ramus (outside) backward and along the linea obliqua. 
the designation can be easily noticed. On the lower jaw I put the 
designation on the outside of the left ramus, backward of and in 


7 
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line with the linea obliqua (fig. 48, a, 5). Similarly favorable 
places might be selected on the other bones of the skeleton. Inas- 
much as bones are not generally exhibition objects, there will be 
no occasion for their being defaced by applying numbers and 
letters in conspicuous places. 

Right or left should be indicated by adding ‘‘d”’ or “‘s” (dexter 
and sinister), and in case of the sexes being known beyond doubt, 
by the signs used in biological sciences (co for the male, 2 for the 
female). A female right femur I should then mark thus: 480 Fe. 
d. 9; a male left humerus: 57 H. s. co; a male right metacarpal 
V: 193 Mc. V. d. @, ete. 

For the sake of completeness I have also given a suitable desig- 
nation for the small bones of the carpus and tarsus as well as for the 
phalanges of either (see table). But as these possess only small 
surfaces, too small to be marked extensively, it may be advisable 
to collect the bones belonging to such complexes in little boxes or 
bags and mark the contents on the outside according to the general 
plan. However, caution must be exercised so as not to mix them up, 
which can be avoided by marking them at least “‘d”’ or “‘s”’ (right 
or left). 

In order to make them distinguishable at a glance, the designa- 
tion of defective bones will have to be bracketed. 14 (H. d. @) for 
instance, indicates a defective male right humerus. If portions of 
this bone were to be designated singly, capital letters of the alphabet 
should be added: 14 (H. d. o&) A; 14 (H. d. o@) B, etc. Two por- 
tions of the skull for instance would have to be enumerated thus: 
38 (Cr) A; 38 (Cr) B, in which case further signs are unnecessary 
and the information is found in the catalogue.t Such an enumera- 
tion applies of course only to cases where a bone cannot be mended 
because of the lack of the other portions. The fitting together of 
broken bones should always be executed with the greatest possible 
care so as to avoid the distortion of the original proportions. 

In case of several specimens of a bone being contained in a lot, 
for instance the contents of a grave, mound, or another circum- 
scribed area, I employ additional small Arabic numerals. I should 


1 See footnote on page 399. 
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enumerate two lower jaws found thus, as follows: 26 Md. 1, and 
26 Md. 2, the anatomical abbreviation to be inclosed in brackets 
as usual, in case of defectiveness. If two clavicles were found with 
the lot, a right and a left one, but of different skeletons, their 
designation would also read: 16 Cl. d. 1, and 16 Cl. s. 2, when the 
Arabic numerals make clear their belonging to two different com- 
plexes. Arabic numerals would have to be added also in case of 
plurality of bones which according to anatomical nomenclature 
are distinguished by Roman numerals (vertebrae, costae, meta- 
carpalia, metatarsalia, cuneiformia, and phalanges). Two atlantes 
of the same find would have to be marked thus: 17 V/c.’ I. 1, and 
17 V/c. I. 2. This holds true also if in a series of bones of the sa ne 
kind, for instance in the vertebrae, it is found impossible to deter- 
mine their anatomical number in the special region of the vertebral 
column. Four thoracic vertebrae answering this condition I should 
designate in this way: 15 V/th. 1, 15 V/th. 2, etc.; or collectively 
(in the accession catalogue, see page 404): 15 V/th. 1-4. Vertebrae 
in complete or incomplete numbers should be strung together in 
their proper succession and the ends of the cord or wire securely 
knotted. 

Samples of hair should be preserved in little well-corked glass 
tubes. One should not neglect to enclose with every sample a 
small slip of paper containing the catalogue number, race extraction, 
age, etc. With plaster casts or wax casts of parts of the human 
body alive or dead it will suffice to apply only the catalogue number 
while again a description should be looked for in the catalogue. 

Summarizing the advice given for the designation of anthro- 
pological material, I should say :— 

1. Objects in a good state of preservation receive (a) the current 
number, (b) the anatomical symbol, (c) the sign for right or left 
(‘“‘d” or “‘s’’), and (d) the sex sign. 

2. Defective objects will have their designations bracketed. 

3. Additional current capital letters of the alphabet are applied 
outside the bracket in case separate parts of a broken bone are 
worth saving. 


4. Additional Arabic numerals are applied in any case of plurality 
or difficult identification. 
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Il. HOW TO DO THE MARKING 

So far as the marking of the material with numbers and letters 
is concerned, especially in the case of bones, I should recommend a 
method which has stood the test in the course of my experience. 
The bones in an anthropological collection are as a rule devoid of 
their organic substances as a result of weathering or artificial 
maceration. They are porous and absorb liquids readily, rendering 
such marking illegible. To avoid this I first apply a thin solution 
of Canada balsam in xylol on a small area just large enough for the 
designation. Hereby a substantial basis for the designation in 
India ink is assured. However, before marking care must be taken 
to allow the fluid to dry thoroughly. When the ink also has dried 
up I apply a thin layer of a rather strong solution of celluloid (the 
crude colerless transparent material in sheet form or scraps) in 
acetone, which will dry up quite rapidly, protecting the writing 
henceforth from getting soiled or being blotted out by moisture.! 

A saturated solution of celluloid in acetone forms also a splendid 
means of gluing together portions of a broken bone. Before being 
fitted together in their natural shape such portions should be pro- 
vided liberally with the solution just spoken of on the surfaces of 
the fracture and be left to dry in a spacious receptacle containing 
sand or seeds (millet, mustard seed, canary seed, etc.). 

I seize here the opportunity of earnestly warning against fasten- 
ing the teeth to their alveoli by means of glues or other strong 
adhesives. Teeth treated thus are utterly lost for thorough scien- 
tific investigation. In order to secure teeth that have previously 
fallen out, in their jaws, I use a little plastiline which will afford 
sufficient support to the teeth and at the same time allow of taking 
them out again without injury to the alveolar border. It may also 
be well to collect fallen out teeth in a little box or bag. 

I should strongly recommend a method of placing or preserving 
skulls which I introduced in the collections of the anatomical 
institution at Heidelberg University which proved useful and is 
easily established. Every single skull was placed in an open low 

1 This methed was originated by Dr. Theodor Mollison in the Anthropological 


Institute of Zurich University in 1906 and has since proved very useful. 
26 
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tray. Such a tray consisted simply of a square piece of blackened 
plate-iron sufficiently large, with the four corners cut out squarely 
and the edges bent sharply upward. I did not find it necessary 
to have the corners soldered together as the material is strong 
enough to stand considerable strain in handling the trays. They 
cost but very little and even in large numbers the price is merely 
nominal.t Teeth fallen out of skulls that are placed on such trays 
will not be lost, but stay with the skull to which they belong. 


Ill. CATALOGUING 
In the technique of physical anthropological collections the 
establishment and working of catalogues is as ‘ndispensable as in 
other branches of museum work. I have worked out a device for 
cataloguing anthropological material, which, if realized, will satisfy 
both practical and scientific demands. The cataloguing will have 


to be divided into several distinct sections. 


1. THE ACCESSION CATALOGUE 

This first section might be enumerated as Catalogue AI, where 
the letter A stands for Anthropology. It should be an entirely 
handwritten one with printed headings. Every incoming object 
should be registered under its number and the distinctions as 
suggested above be added. Under other headings should follow 
the symbols indicating male or female sex, anatomical designations, 
brief but exhaustive general descriptions, giving the coloring, ap- 
proximate age, state of preservation, and finally the name of the 
donor, excavator, whether received in exchange, etc., together with 
the dates of accession. Some space should be reserved for special 
remarks. If skulls or their teeth-carrying parts are concerned, a 
formula of the teeth extant should be inserted in the description 
column. As the state of preservation is recorded there, every tooth 
will have to be quoted separately, as either present or absent. For 
this reason I number the teeth for either half of the jaws beginning 
with the middle incisors. The numbers running from 1-8 include 


‘ Convenient measurements to suit any size of skulls: for the length of the tray 
24 cm., width 19 cm., height 3 cm. 


2 See footnote on page 398. 
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then for every half of the jaws: two incisors (1-2); the canines (3); 
two premolars (4-5); three molars (6-8). Teeth wanting or not 
erupted I mark by an x-shaped cross; or by a continuous line in 
cases where all the teeth in a half jaw are wanting (see fig. 49). 


=%| Sex Specimen State of Preservation Locality a Date of Special 
3 9?) Calvarium 3Cm—Light dirty brown- Dinsmore F. H. 

ish; slightly defective; ab- Mound, 4 Sterns 

sence of organic substance. miles N. of 1Q1S 

Mature. Teeth: Troy, Doni- 

x765432x xx345678 phan Co., 
Kansas 


Fic. 49.—Showing the division of a page of the accession catalogue and entries under 
their specific headings 

Deciduous teeth might be distinguished by Roman numerals, while 

those showing pathological defects be bracketed. 

All writings, official papers, etc., referring to a certain object 
should be preserved in individual, strong, large-sized envelopes. 
The catalogue number, as well as the date of accession, is in every 
case to be marked on the outside, preferably on a small extra label 
at the upper or lower leit hand corner. Being a subsection of AI 


catalogue, this subsection might be referred to as Ala. 


2. THe CATALOGUE 
This part of the catalogue designated as All is to be worked in 


the sense of a library catalogue. It is meant to give information 
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Fic. 50.—Example of a guide card (a) and a specimen card (6) of regular library card 


size from a card catalogue of an anthropological collection. 
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about geographical and racial extraction, and to locate the object. 
It will best be arranged according to the different parts of the earth 
with. national subdivisions, the former to be the guide cards. On 
every card, representing only one number of the catalogue, either 
singly or collectively as the case may be, should be typewritten 
the nationality, locality, catalogue number of the object, this 
itself and the exact location in the collection (see fig. 50, a and 0). 
It will be found advisable to write the latter remark in lead pencil 
so as to admit of substituting another in case of change of location. 
The establishment of a special skull catalogue after this device 
might be considered in connection with the one just described, and 
referred to as: AIIS (S = skull). 


3. THE SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE 

As pointed out above an anthropological collection preferably 
bears a scientific instead of a museum character. It is for this 
reason a necessity to bring and keep anthropological material in 
such a state as to render scientific investigation possible at any 
time. But of still greater importance seems to me the routine- 
wise carrying on of such work that in every case precedes the final 
scientific investigation, 7. e., collecting the measurements and draw- 
ing diagrams. Such routine work could be done so as to satisfy 
the prerequisites of any school. So far as the measurements are 
concerned, an observation sheet similar to or exactly like that given 
by Rud. Martin for skull or body measurements should be employed. 
For diagraphical purposes I should recommend the “Kurven- 
systeme”’ by P. and Fr. Sarasin,’ taking the contours of a skull 
sagitally, horizontally, and frontally at different levels. As these, 
however, are meant especially for securing a summary of general 
proportions of the skull, I have for some time employed and found 
quite useful, a modification of the systems under consideration, 
which not only serves to indicate the proportions, but can at the 
same time be used for measuring purposes. Of the sagittal system, 

1Sarasin, P. and Fr. (1892-3) Ergebnisse nalurwissenschafilicher Forschungen 


auf Ceylon in den Jahren 1884-1886, Vol. 3. See also: Schlaginhaufen O. (1907) 


“Beschreibung und Handhabung von Rud. Martins diagraphen-technischen Appara- 
ten,” in: Korresp.-Bl. deutsch. anthrop. Ges., Vol. 38, pp. 1-6. 
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I select the medial curve, without doubt the most useful for taking 
direct as well as angle measurements. An innovation of mine consists 
in projecting into the median-sagittal diagram, the measuring points 
of the orbital width and length. Thus the recession of the fronto- 
sphenoid process of the zygomaticum or the frontal declination of 
the horizontal orbital axis can be ascertained by measuring the 


exact distance on the cranial plane of the two verticals on the 


2 
/ \ 
/ 
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FiG. 51.—Median-sagittal diagram of a skull with orbital measuring points pro- 


jected into it. E-E = ear-eye plane; a-b = codrdinate of ear-eye plane through 


maxillofrontale; c-d = vertical diameter of orbit; mf = maxillofrontale; ek = ekto- 


konchion; ek-mf—b = angle of horizontal declination of orbital width diameter; 
c-d-E = angle of vertical declination of orbital height diameter. The other letters 
indicate the well-known anthropological measuring points. 


Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 


Ainu (Japan) 99/1634 


latter from the measuring points of the width. The so-called 
“frontality”’ of the orbit (to introduce a new term) is also shown by 
the behavior of the intersecting line of the orbital height, connecting 
its two measuring points, in its relation to the medial measuring 


point (maxillo-frontale) of the orbital width. In cases of pro- 


| 
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nounced “‘frontality”’ it will be found to exceed this point in a 
forward direction. The orbital height line also forms an angle with 
the ear-eye plane, determining the amount of vertical declination 
of the orbital orifice. The amount of declination of the orbital 
width line to a horizontal plane through the maxillo-frontale can 
also be measured, either by taking the angle formed by the two 
projecting lines, or by measuring the exact distance between the 
lateral measuring point (ektokonchion) and the horizontal plane 
just spoken of. The latter may be the more reliable measure as 
the angle indicates a complex one, taking in the different determina- 
tions of horizontal and frontal declination which are liable to in- 
fluence each other considerably. See figure 51, where only the 


measurements just mentioned are recorded. The great variety of 


Fx 


Fic. 52.—Forward half of the horizontal curve in the level of the ear-eye plane 
(Basalkurve). S-—S = sagittal plane; F-F = frontal plane; p = porion; au = 
auriculare; » = nasion; mf = maxillofrontale; ek = ektokonchion; a—b = codrdinate 
to sagittal plane line through ek; ek-c = sagittal axis of frontal process of zygomatic 
bone at the level of the ektokonchion; d-ek-mf = angle of frontal declination of 
orbit. 
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measurements (direct and angular) of which the median-sagittal 
diagram admits are not treated there.’ 

The basal curve in the level of the ear-eye plane from the hori- 
zontal system of curves will afford a good idea of the proportions of 
the skull in this view. Into this contour I project the position of 
the nasion, the measuring points of the orbital width and the 
outline of the nasal bones in the level of the middle of the orbital 
height (“‘Augenmitten-Horizontale”’). I have found it profitable 
to draw the outline of the frontal process of the zygomatic bone at 
the height of the lateral measuring point of the orbital width 
ektokonchion) because the angular position of the former to the 
sagittal plane can thus be easily ascertained. (See fig. 52 and 
legend.) Other projections of lateral dimensions might be projected 
into these diagrams as occasions for special investigation arise, 
especially that of the forward projection of the frontal process of 
the zygomatic bone, that of the latter itself and its lateral and 


A 


Fic. 53.—Diagram of a lower jaw. A-L = alveolar line through the lowest 
points of alveoli of the middle incisors and last molar, on which measurements should 
be orientated 


forward expansion for the investigation of which a useful method 
is still wanting.2 Cross and other sections of other bones of the 
skeleton may be taken too, and this will touch upon the funda- 
mental reason of drawing diagrams: they will furnish substitutes 
for exact research in the absence of the object considered. Orthog- 

1 For further reference in this respect consult: Klaatsch, H., 1900, “‘ Kraniomor- 
phologie und Kraniotrigonometrie."" Arch. Anthrop., N.S., Vol. 8, pp. 1-23. 

2 After the completion of this paper I became acquainted with a work by Virchow, 
H., rors. “Zur anthropologischen Untersuchung des Gesichtsskelettes,’’ Zschr. f. 


Ethnol. Vol. 47, Nos. IV, V, pp. 323-372. treating proportions and angular conditions 
of the face by means of an ingeniously invented instrument. 
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onal projections of the lower jaw, giving the outlines in profile 
are of importance for comparative study (see fig. 53),! while the 
principal measurements of the other bones of the skeleton will 
suffice to start the scientific investigation proper. 

Proposals like these are entirely within the reach of the possible. 
It is very likely that a lack of leading principles is responsible for 
the little interest taken in anthropology in this part of the world, 
and yet, the question as to the physical habitus of the divisions of 
mankind that people or have peopled this continent deserves at 
least as much interest as the problems concerning archeology and 
ethnology; perhaps even more, because the physical being is the 
carrier of psychical manifestations. Physical investigations un- 
doubtedly have a bearing on cultural questions and this fact 
establishes their indispensability. 

NEw City. 

1 For methods of investigation on the diagram of the lower jaw, see: Schoetensack, 


O., 1908. Der Unterkiefer des Homo Heidelbergensis. Leipzig; also: Puccioni, N., 


1911. ‘“‘Ricerche sui rapporti di grandezza tra corpore ramo ascendente nella man- 


dibola."” Archivio Antrop., Vol. 41, pp. 83-152. 
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ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF HUAVE AND MIXE 


By PAUL RADIN! 


HE Huave represent the remnant of a once powerful tribe 
which formerly occupied the region around the Laguna 
superior and Laguna inferior in the districts of Juchitan 

and Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, Mexico. At the present day they are 
confined to four pueblos, San Mateo del Mar in the district of 
Tehuantepec, San Dionisio del Mar, San Francisco del Mar, and 
Santa Maria del Mar in the district of Juchitan. A number of 
families are scattered through other pueblos, notably San Francisco 
Ixhuatan. 

The linguistic affiliations of Huave have been the subject of 
some desultory investigation, but nothing was known of its grammar 

1 Table of sounds. 

l = interdental lateral surd 

r trilled prepalatal r. 

t = interdental surd. 

k = palatal surd. 

= labial surd. 


, g and b are the corresponding sonants of t, k and p. 


n ng in sing. 
c¢ = sh in she. 
x = palatal spirant with articulation approximately intermediate between the 


Spanish jota and the German ch in ich. 
= palatal aspiration. 

ii, i and 6 as described in text. 

All vowels without diacritical marks are short and open, those with dot below 
are short and close, and those with macron are long and close. Vowels above the line 
form semi-diphthongs with the following vowel, but terminal i above the line indicates 
a palatal vowel. 

In words quoted from Sr. Belmar’s studies, I have retained his spelling, except 
that sh is generally changed to c and h tox. Belmar’s h after vowels corresponds, I 


believe, to my ‘. His vowels have their continental values. 


Note.—The Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris had this article in 
type when the publication was interrupted by the war. It is hoped the Editors of that 
journal will not feel that their rights have been infringed upon by its appearance 


here.—EDITorR. 
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until Sr. F. Belmar made a study of it a few years ago. This he 
embodied in two works: a special volume entitled Estudio de la 
Lengua Huave which unfortunately I have not seen, and a section 
on Huave in his Lenguas Indigenas de México; Familia Mixteco- 
Zapoteca. In his summary to the section on Huave given in the 
latter work, Belmar rejects as insufficiently established the previous 
attempts to identify Huave with Nagrandan and Chiapaneco, and 
tries to establish an affiliation with Maya-Quiché, an idea that had 
been previously suggested by Orozco y Berra. 

Orozco y Berra in his Geografia de las Lenguas Mexicanas, 
although he does not classify Huave linguisticaily makes the follow- 
ing remarks: — 

Los Huaves son originarios de Guatemala; unos les hacen de la filiacién de 
los peruanos fundandose en la semejanza de algunos costumbres, mientras otros 
les suponen hermanos de los pueblos de Nicaragua. La segunda opinién nos 
parece la mas acertada y aun nos atreveriamos 4 creer que el Huave pertenece 
4 la familia Maya-Quiché.' 

Taking up Orozco y Berra’s hint, Sr. Belmar made a detailed 
comparison of Huave and Maya grammar and satisfied himself 
that the resemblances he found, bore out the former’s contention 
completely. Ido not feel, however, that Sr. Belmar has proven 
his point convincingly, for his resemblances are vague and of 
too general a nature. If, however, we are compelled to reject his 
proof as inadequate, there are undoubted indications, which I 
hope to discuss at a future time, of a relationship between Maya- 
Quiché and Mixe-Zoque, which would thus establish a relationship 
between Maya-Quiché and Huave, if my proof of an unquestioned 
affiliation between the latter language and Mixe-Zoque holds. 

I will quote Sr. Belmar’s proof in some detail, first in order to 
show the nature of his method, and secondly because his work is 
rather difficult to obtain. 

Las comparaciones que siguen demuestran la anterior tesis (i. e. that Huave 
is related to Maya-Quiché). 

Nimero-el nimero en la lengua Maya se expresa por el sufijo ob que significa 
aquellos, como: 


1 Quoted from Belmar, p. 179. 


2 Idem, pp. 183-188. 
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uinic, hombre. 
uinic-ob, hombres. 
En Quiché, ib como: 
ca-ib, dos, 
cah-ib, quatro. 


’ 


En Huave aparece igualmente como signo de plural, convertido en uf, uv, 
como: 
ihp-euf, dos, 
ar-uj, tres, 
ahk euf, ellos 
Caso.—En las lenguas del grupo Maya-Quiché existe la particula fi para 


indicar las relaciones del nombre. Esta misma particula aparece en Huave, como: 
tsép ti ndiok, voy al mar. 
El genetivo se expresa en Maya y Huave anteponiendo al nombre de la cosa 
poseida el indice posesivo “, como: 
Maya: u-zuhal Pedro, el miedo de Pedro. 
Huave: u-puit Pedro, el Perro de Pedro. 
Posesién.—Las particulas posesivas del Huave siguen el mismo proce- 
dimiento que en las lenguas de la familia Maya-Quiché, prefijando los indices 
posesivos y sufijando al nombre, los indices de plural, 0b en Maya y uf en Huave, 


como: 
Maya: ca-yum-ob, nuestros padres. 


Huave: ci-tet-iuf, nuestros padres. 
Conjugacién.—E] sistema general de conjugacién se reduce 4 anteponer y 
posponer al tema verbal verbos asi como partfculas indicativas de tiempo y de 


personas, como: 
nacal in cah, subo. 


bin nacac en, subiré. 
E| Huave sigue el mismo procedimiento, como: 


tingel nahieng, batlo, 
tsép nahieng, bailaré. 


El origen de auxiliar fimgel parece ser de las particulas del Maya ti y cah y la 
n epentética. 
La lengua Maya conserva dos formas de conjugacién; una en que los {indices 


temporales y personales se posponen al verbo, como: 
nacal in cah, subo. 
y la otra en que dichos indices se anteponen al verbo, como: 
ten cambezic, lo. ensefio. 


El Huave sigue el segundo sistema, como: 


? 
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na kiechi, lo ensefio. 


mi kiechi, lo ensefias. 


E] pasado es la raiz verbal determinada en Maya por los prefijos personales, 
y en Huave con los prefijos tsa, i, a. En Zotzil, el pasado se caracteriza por la 
particula z/ag que se relaciona con el indice de pasado a, i, u, semejantes 4 los del 
Huave 7, a. El Maya y el Huave distinguen las personas por medio de los 
pronombres posesivos, verificandose en las segundas y terceras personas de plural 
la encapsulacién del verbo principal 6 auxiliar, de la particula pronominal y el 


indice numeral, como: 


Maya: nacal-a-cach-ex, vosotros subis. 


Huave: mi-hieng-er-an, bailasteis. 


Verbos transitivos—El Maya empiea la particula ic para expresar los verbos 
transitivos, y en Huave aparece el indice ch con el mismo uso. El Quiché emplea 
izah, para indicar la compulsién, y en Huave se encuentra yack. 

Verbos frequentativos—Ambas lenguas, el Maya y Huave emplean la 


redublicacién de silabas para indicar los verbos frequentativos, como: 


Maya: bacapkap, restregarse los ojos. 


Huave: locloc, apedrear. 


Numeracién.—La numeracién Huave es por decenas, contandose de uno hasta 
diez, de diez hasta veinte gah. El mismo sistema sigue el Maya hasta Jahun diez, 
y de Jahun hasta hunkal, veinte. 

Comparaciones léxicas. 

Algunas rafces persisten en las lenguas Maya-Quiché y Huave, como: 

al, raiz Maya con la significacién de hija, aparece en eiahol Mame y en kual, 
Huave. 

aan, sufijo de pasiva en Maya se reconoce en el Huave aran. Se emplea 
como indice de participio pasivo en Maya. 

amb, raiz Huave con la significacion ir, se encuentra en binel, Maya en bat 
Zotzil. El pasado ibion del Huave se refiere al pasado Maya cabinon, nos fuimos. 

kir, imperativo del Huave amb, guarda analogia con el Maya-Quiche lik, 
que también significarse. 

ca, raiz numeral que significa dos, se encuentra en ca Maya, y en th, ig, ik 
de! Huave. 

shuup bafiarse, se refiere al Mame Chuchan. 

tishuun, camar6n, se refiere al Mame chishum. 

achuch, besar, se relaciona con el Mame, tzuban. 

zop, humo, se relaciona con el Mame zip. 

chuuch, mamar, se contrae al Mame chuum. 

achul, mear, se refiere al Mame tsal-in. 

uchiel, moler, se refiere al Mame cheen, y al Huasteco fzel. 

shink, nariz al Mam cham. 


kie, sangre, se refiere al Mame chie. 


| 
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bi, raiz con la significacién de matar se encuentra en Mame bion y en Huave mbi. 

ha, agua, se encuentra en aa, Quiche; en Mame a; en Huasteco iha y Huave 
yoof. 

lei es comin en Maya y Huave con la significacion de estar. 

The present study of Huave is based on a series of texts and 
detailed grammatical notes obtained mainly at San Dionisio del Mar 
and Salina Cruz from informants belonging to the former pueblo, 
and was undertaken as part of the field-work with which I was 
entrusted by the International School of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology in Mexico, 1912-1913. The Mixe data were ob- 
tained from Sr. Belmar’s Estudio de Ayook and his sketch in his 
Lenguas Indigenas de México. For Zoque I have relied on Padre 
Sanchez’s small sketch of Zoque grammar. 

As far as I know, no one has ever hinted at a relationship 
between Huave and Mixe-Zoque. Most investigators seemed to 
have been convinced that the Huave came from Guatemala or 
Nicaragua and that consequently no resemblance was to be expected 
between them and their mountain neighbors. Yet even to the 
present day the Mixe and Huave are within striking distance of 
one another, a Zoque village being situated not more than fifty 
kilometers from the nearest Huave village, and a Mixe village not 
more than one hundred kilometers. The Juchitecos belonging to 
the Zapotecan family and differing only in negligible phonetic 
details from the Tehuanos, lie between the two. A cursory investi- 
gation of Huave and Mixe on the basis of material obtained at San 
Dionisio del Mar and Belmar’s sketch, showed a number of gram- 
matical similarities. To the points gleaned from Belmar’s Mixe 
studies, were added a number of the most marked resemblances 
obtained from my Huave informant.' 

I shall discuss the Mixe-Zoque and Huave affiliations from three 
points of view, phonetically, lexigraphically, and grammatically. 
Before proceeding, it might be best to state, in order to avoid all 

1 The writer succeeded in obtaining a vocabulary and about fifty pages of Mixe 
tales with interlinear translation from a Mixe living in Oaxaca, Oaxaca, whose home 
was in Juquilla-Mixe; but at that time he had not suspected any relationship with 


Huave and for that reason failed to get certain forms which would have been of con- 


siderable importance for this little study. 
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misunderstandings, that I am leaving out all mention of the lack 
of correspondence of the two languages under discussion, for the 
latter does not in any way detract from the value of the evidence 
here adduced. 

Phonetics.—Mixe-Zoque has all the consonants found in Huave 
with the exception of 1 and r. Both of these sounds seem however 
related to Mixet. Zoque?# of the second person singular corresponds 
undoubtedly to Huave r of the second person singular. 

The vowel system of the two groups corresponds in all details. 
Both have three umlaut vowels; 6 between e and 6 in German 
kénnen; ii as in German Hiitte and a, “pseudo”’ ii like ii with lips 
very slightly rounded. The latter vowel appears to result from the 
union of a very weak 7 with anaccented uw. Both groups havea large 
number of diphthongs. In Huave these are of three kinds; true, 


‘ 


“pseudo,” and “‘glide.”” Belmar enumerates fourteen in Mixe- 
Zoque but there are unquestionably more. Huave has about 
twenty-five. Both languages likewise possess rearticulated vowels. 

One of the marked phonetic differences of the two languages is 
the presence of a large number of consonantal clusters in Mixe- 
Zoque and their complete absence in Huave. There are, however, 
in Huave a number of positional clusters. 

Lexigraphic.—The lexigraphic resemblances are not numerous, 
apparently, although I am convinced that their number will be 
considerably increased as soon as certain sound shifts can be 
established. One shift seems fairly certain, that between Mixe fz 


or tc and Huave k, to judge from the following examples :— 


Mixe Huave English 
tza kan stone 
tzo ko elder brother 
tok tetc to break 
trish na-kiats black 


That Mixe ¢, in some cases, goes back to Huave / is also probable, 
compare for example Mixe at with Huave al, to be, and Mixe ée-k 
with Huave le, foot. 

Owing to the great differentiation of Mixe and Zoque dialects, 


a good deal probably depends upon the dialect of Mixe or Zoque 
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with which the Huave vocabulary is compared. The Mixe vocabu- 
laries of Belmar represent the dialects spoken in the districts of 
Villa Alta and San Carlos (Yautepec). It is just probable that a 
comparison of Huave with one of the Tehuantepec-Mixe dialects 
would yield a larger number of cognates. 


The following words seem unquestionably related = 


Mixe Huave English 
hoi huoi hare 
maa a-méi to sleep 


kahpm kiamba’ pueblo 
tsits a-tctiote to suckle 
poh piip wind 
lee; (le it)! father 
(taac) ta‘ mother 
nta‘ wife 
min mion to come 
ak tak skin 
a-ngiiot to pay 
xah xao to see 
mat effeminate 
tek tink (Belmar 

ndiok estuary 
uin unia-k eye 
tzouc-k a-tcut¢ to kiss 
ahk a‘k-tio to be angry 
pith poa' flower 
tsoken tcok ant 
(atzotz) a-tsdts beard 
(unc) niu-vendj son 
(nox) nac; ntioc daughter 
xep u-cip tomorrow 
kaat:z a-ku‘etc to cut 
ko ku-mion when 
paa u-mbet shore 
pihp pip bladder 
misto mitct cat? 


1 All the words in brackets are forms given by Quintana in his Arte de la Lengua 
Mixe. Iwas unfortunately not able to get a copy of this work, neither the old edition, 
nor the reprint of the Comte de Charencey and had therefore to have recourse to 
Raoul de Grasserie’s edition of a portion of it. 

2 This may be a Nahuatl loan-word. 
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péntk piiendj gentle 
puc a-ptiec to cut 
tu-k tt in 


It will be noted that quite a number of terms of relationship 
are in the list. 

The main points of resemblance lie, however, in the grammatical 
structure of the two languages, more particularly in the personal 
and possessive pronouns in composition (the independent show but 
little relationship); the tense signs; the reflexive and passive voices; 
the causatives; and a considerable number of prefixes and suffixes. 


Personal pronouns.—The personal pronouns are the following :-— 


Mixe Huave English 

N-, C- n-, Sa- I 

mi-, 1C-, C- r, thou 

y-, t- a-,1 he 
n-on;} I and he 
a-dr I and thou 

n-oim n-ts we 

m-ta r, 1, -on you 

y-la a-00t they 


There are a number of discrepancies between Mixe and Huave 
list of pronouns and Belmar’s. First of all Belmar gives no dual 
forms either in Mixe or Huave. In Huave I know that they exist, 
and in Mixe, I strongly suspect them for I found two forms in the 
Juquila dialect, one consisting of the first singular m- and the 
plural suffix ¢- which is unquestionably the true first plural and 
another consisting of m- and the suffix -ts which to judge from my 
texts, is the dual inclusive. If we add to these two the -oim form 
obtained by Belmar we have three forms for the non-singular first 
person. To judge from Belmar’s error in the interpretation of the 
Huave -on form (the exclusive dual) as the true plural, he may have 
made the same mistake in Mixe and thus his -oim may really be the 
exclusive dual, identical with Huave -on. I have no hesitancy in 
identifying the m and the x here, for while no such shift seems to 


exist between Mixe and Huave, it exists in the Huave sub-dialects, 


1 In the pueblo of San Mateo it is m-om. Belmar gives this as the first plural. I 
am placing it provisionally as exclusive dual. 
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San Mateo having cikom for the independent form of the dual 
exclusive and San Dionisio, cikon. As a matter of fact Belmar 
mentions three forms for the first person plural of the independent 
personal pronoun, 6étzatoim on page 268 and éétzium and éétzatoin 
on page 266. The second discrepancy between Belmar and myself 
is in the Huave pronouns for the second and third singular which 
he gives as mi- and ma-. Here he has fallen into a curious error 
and interpreted the present-aorist tense element m- plus the true 


personal pronouns 7- and a- as the pronouns themselves. He was 
probably led astray by the fact that a number of verbs always 
appear idiomatically with the present-aorist prefix. 

The differences between the Mixe and Huave series of personal 
pronouns are by no means negligible, although the resemblances are 
quite patent too. Mixe c of the first singular is unquestionably the 
same as the Huave sa- for Belmar states that there is no true s in 
the dialects he is acquainted with. Mixe ic of the second singular 
may represent Huave ik, the independent form of the second 
singular. Huave r- hardly seems to correspond to Mixe m- but 
it is probably identical with Zoque ¢- and éc-, m- is however found 
as the second person in the Huave possessive pronoun for non-body 
parts. For the ¢ of the third singular in Mixe there is nothing 
comparable in Huave. 

Reflexives.—Huave and Mixe express the idea of reflexivity in the 
same way and with the same grammatical element, Huave prefixing 
ni- and Mixe nat. 

Huave Mixe 
nierembi’, you struck yourself, nai-otz, I myself, 


niimbii'el, he burnt himself. nai-mitz, thou thyself. 


General nominalizer.—The Huave nominalizer ni- with the force 
of that which, he who, seems to be identical with the Mixe -n. 
Huave Mixe 
? nitietaran, that which is eaten. ahot-n, hope (that which one hopes), 
niipii' p, he who hunts. hah-on, flame (that which burns) 


Passive voice.—In the passive voice we find the following pro- 


nominal forms:— 


27 
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Huave Mixe English 
ci- ic- I 
er- m- thou 
1- 1 he 


The possessive pronouns.—Huave has a differentiation of the 
possessive pronouns which is apparently absent in Mixe. Of the 
two sets used in Huave, one is employed with nouns referring to 
body-parts and the other with all other nouns. The set used for 
body-parts is probably merely the modified independent personal 
pronouns cik, ik and a‘k. That used for non-body parts is quite 
peculiar. The possessive pronouns of Mixe are the same as the 
personal pronouns. 


The following are the Huave possessive pronouns > 


Body-parts Other nouns English 
ca- my 
1- mi- thy 
a- mi- or u- his 


Tense elements.—There are four tenses in Huave; the indefinite, 
the present-aorist, the past, and the future. The indefinite has no 
tense element, the present-aorist prefixes m- to the personal pronoun. 
This m- is apparently lost before the pronoun of the first person na-. 
The past tense prefixes ¢-. For the first singular of the past tense 
sa- seems always to be used. The future tense is formed by pre- 
fixing 6p- to the present-aorist tense form. apparently represents 
a broken-down auxiliary verb, for it is partially conjugated having 
s-6p for the first person, zip, for the second and 6), for the third. 

Mixe and Zoque like Huave have no tense element for the 
present. In the aorist it is -p for Mixe and -pa for Zoque. The 
past tense suffixes -t or -6, while future suffixes -wp or -ut. 

It will be noted that whereas the present-aorist, past and future 
tense elements are prefixed in Huave, they are suffixed in Mixe- 
Zoque. However, I believe that these tense elements are to a 
certain extent independent verbal forms and that the prefixation 


or suffixation is of little morphological importance. 


Causatives.—There are two causatives in both Huave and Mixe- 
Zoque, both of them likewise occurring as independent verbs. 


| 
| 
| 
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Huave Mixe English 
yak yak (Sp. ‘ hacer ’’) to make 
tii’ p tuk (Sp. “ echar ’’) to compel 


Suffixes and prefixes—The following suffixes and prefixes occur 


in both Huave and Mixe with the same meaning: 
| Huave Mixe English 
a- ai- before 
| mu- mo- supplication 
nga- ka- negation 
m1- mu- activity for another 
na- na- aimlessness 
ak- ak- entirety 
et reciprocity 
na- -na repetition 
e. g 
Huave Mixe 
a‘-napi'on, I foretell ai-ic, loresee 
mu-ndi' om, I ask beseechingly mo-noukc, to supplicate 
nga-xii'ek, he disappears ka-ic, to despair 
; mi-naxi ot, he works for another mu-ton, to work for another 


na-napi’on, he wanders from the subject mo-yoi, to walk aimlessly 
ak-angii'oi, he pays entirely ak-xui, he pays entirely 
na-pi'on, he speaks frequently akotz-na, to counsel repeatedly. 


apiongii'oi, he converses with someone. 


A sufficiently large number of resemblances of vocabulary and 
grammatical detail have been given here, to make the supposition 
of chance of borrowing untenable so that the only alternative 
left, is the assumption that Huave belongs to the same linguistic 
stock as Mixe-Zoque. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 


CANADA 


OTTAWA, 


HERMANN KLAATSCH 


By BRUNO OETTEKING 
ERMANN KLAATSCH, professor of anatomy and (physi- 


cal) anthropology at the University of Breslau, died unex- 
pectedly on the fifth of January, 1916. In him science 
loses a highly gifted representative and teacher, and those who have 
had closer intercourse with him an amiable personality and friend. 
Klaatsch was a man who perceived with rare acuteness the 
meaning and object of the science of (physical) anthropology, and 
impressed on many of its phases the stamp of his personality. His 
talents found early recognition and stimulation by his family. 
He was born on the tenth of March, 1863, the son of a prominent 
physician in the city of Berlin. From a boy he showed pronounced 
interest in natural sciences and a lively zeal for collecting specimens. 
He graduated from the Royal Wilhelms-Gymnasium of his native 
city in March, 1881, and took up the study of medicine at Heidel- 
berg. Here it was Gegenbaur who especially attracted him and 
it was to him that he became indebted for his comprehensive 
knowledge of descriptive and comparative anatomy. Between 
the university years at Heidelberg and his later courses at Berlin 
he spent some months of zealous study at the biological station of 
Villefranche near Nice. He spent his year of military service in 
Berlin. Here also he worked for a longer term at the Rudolf 
Virchow laboratory and at the Augusta hospital, and in 1885 
became scientific assistant at the anatomical institute under Wal- 
deyer. His promotion to the degree of doctor of medicine took 
place in 1885-86, and during this period he also passed the pre- 
scribed state examinations. 


A new phase in Klaatsch’s scientific activity began in 1888, 
when Gegenbaur invited him to come to Heidelberg. Here he 
began his academic teaching in 1890 and became a professor extra- 
ordinarius in 1895. During the years 1904-1907 he made his trip 
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to Australia to investigate the aborigines there and stopped for a 
short sojourn on the island of Java. After his return he accepted 
a call to the University of Breslau, where he taught anatomy and 
anthropology, undertaking in 1912 also a course in topographic 
anatomy. The reorganization of the anthropological and ethno- 
logical collections is also due to his endeavors. Besides his pro- 
fessorship at the University, Klaatsch held several honorary offices, 
academic and governmental, and his government honored him by 
bestowing upon him several orders. 

Klaatsch’s scientific work can clearly be divided into two periods, 
the line of demarcation being drawn about 1899. During the 
first he was chiefly interested in descriptive and comparative anatom- 
ical work, in which he gave valuable stimulation more particularly 
to comparative organography. As a logical sequel to this work he 
turned to the study of man.' This second period sets in with a 
treatise on: Die Stellung des Menschen in der Rethe der Sdugetiere, 
speztell der Primaten und der Modus seiner Herausbildung aus 
einer niederen Form. In this paper was already prefigured the 
course of all his later research. And from now on his studies 
were directed to primitive Hominidae in consideration of the 
importance of the problem of the evolution of form. Simultan- 
eously with this transformation the discussion of the Neandertal 
question had reached its climax. Independently of each other, 
G. Schwalbe spoke about the skull of this fossil at the congress of 
anatomists at Bonn (1901), and Klaatsch discussed the limbs. 
His occupation with paleolithic man found its expression in num- 
erous meritorious treatises. It became almost a necessity for him 
to study in their native habitat the aborigines of Australia, who 
manifestly had remained at a primitive stage of culture and develop- 
ment due to their geographical isolation. He therefore undertook 
in 1904-1907 his extended Australian exploration trip with the 
material aid of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
The harvest of new facts, reported in a series of papers, was extra- 

1 A list of Klaatsch’s more important works containing 81 different items may be 
found in an article by Rich. N. Wegner, Anatomischer Anzeiger, 1916, Vol. 48, Nos. 23 


24, pp. 619-623. 
2 Globus, 1899, Vol. 76, No. 21, pp. 329-332; No. 22, pp. 354-357- 
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ordinarily rich. The demonstration of pre-neandertaloid traits 
in the skull and skeleton of the Australian native was probably of 
greatest importance. Two papers of special value treating of 
these finds might be mentioned here: ‘‘Das Gesichtsskelet der 
Neandertalrasse und der Australier,”” 1908, Verhandlungen der 
anatomischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 22, pp. 1-51, and: ‘“‘The Skull of the 
Australian Aboriginal,’’ 1908, Report Pathological Laboratory 
Lunacy Dept., Sidney, pp. 3-167. The Australian studies gave rise 
to a reform of his anthropological methods, adopted henceforth in all 
of his investigations. They are treated systematically in his work 
on: ‘‘Kranio-Morphologie und Kranio-Trigonometrie,’’ 1909 Archiv 
Anthrop., Vol. 7, No. 5, pp. 1-28. We also find them employed 
in the highly valued work on the Heidelberg lower jaw by its dis- 
coverer O. Schoetensack, the completion of which was greatly aided 
by Klaatsch’s inspiring help. As a significant period in his research 
work follows now the unearthing and description (with O. Hauser) 
of the skeletal remains in southern France (1909-1910), which 
became generally known as Homo mousteriensis hauseri, and Homo 
aurignacensis hauseri. Quite a number of other investigations of 
old finds were recorded in the latter years of his life, during which 
he also produced papers which directly touched the domain of 
ethnology, e. g. Die Anfdinge von Kunst und Religion in der 
Urmenschheit, Leipzig, 1913. 

The distinctive feature of Klaatsch’s scientific mission lies in 
his clear conception of the problems underlying and of fundamental 
bearing on human evolution. He tried to solve them in a way 
sometimes subjective and markedly original, in a way that incon- 
siderately shelved skepticism and doubt. As to the problem of 
evolution he applied the lever directly at the root, resolving the 
complex of closely related forms into radiating lines of special 
development. Klaatsch’s anthropological research work was based 
on the most admirable insight into the nature of comparative anat- 
omy. But besides this basis, so indispensable for anthropological 
research work, he was endowed with rare gifts, of which his morpho- 
logical discrimination and the synthetic comprehension of mor- 
phological traits in a phylogenetic sense, were most pronounced. 


Klaatsch also was one of the first to advocate energetically a clear 
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division of religion and science. This involved taking a position 
against Virchow and Ranke, and revealed the firmness of his convic- 
tions. It maysometimes be difficult for us in this generation to realize 
that a conception of anthropology raising it to the level of an acade- 
mic science dates back not even a generation, and is due to spirits 
of Klaatsch’s type. It wasa treat to listen to him when he developed 
his ideas in substantially built-up sentences and with his peculiarly 
spirited delivery. Since 1897 hardly one of the yearly congresses 
of anthropologists or anatomists passed at which Klaatsch did 
not speak. In numberless discussions he stood his ground in his 
decisive way of argumentation that never swayed from scientific 
principles. Still it was characteristic of his individuality that he 
later modified a keenly formulated hypothesis. If this demon- 
strates a critical intelligence in proportion to the importance of the 
subject, we have to be thankful to his initiative on the other hand 
for many a fundamental gain in knowledge. Klaatsch was one of 
those who championed the almost complete exclusion of statistical 
calculations, deriving his results directly from organic observations. 
The following approaches a scientific confession of faith, which 
he adhered to in all his works:— 

Without a true knowledge of the morphology of prosimiae and simiae all 
descriptive picturings of human varieties and racial differences remain only dead 
material. . . . It is indeed not my intention to undervalue strictly metrical 
methods, but I believe that their value would acquire considerably more impor- 
tance, if all such anthropometric investigations should be subordinated to the view- 
points of comparative anatomy. (Translation from Globus, 1899, Vol. 76, p. 355.) 

Such procedure is surely responsible for the wealth of morpho- 
logical details described in his writings. 

Klaatsch’s was an open-minded, amiable character. Whoever 
had the privilege of being in touch with him for a longer or shorter 
period is able to appreciate his inexhaustible kindness in helping 
and advising associates and disciples. His scientific domain 
resembled a well-cultivated field teeming with produce. As a 
human being he was free from pose and artificiality. In this obit- 
uary the present writer wishes to express his heartfelt indebtedness 
to both his scientific and personal character. 


New York Clty. 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
Men of the Old Stone Age: Their Environment, Life and Art. HENRY 

FAIRFIELD OsBORN. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1915. Pp. 

I to 545; 8 plates, 268 text figures, and I map. 

It is doubtful whether any field of scientific investigation has proved 
itself more attractive, both to the amateur and to the trained investigator, 
than that including the origin and early history of the human family. 
Within the last decade both scientific and popular magazines of Europe 
have contained very many interesting, in fact startling, statements 
concerning recent discoveries in this field of research, but for reasons 
not clearly understood comparatively little on this subject has come to 
the general reading public of this country through our own literature. 
The fact that early events in human history appear to have been staged 
on a theatre distantly removed from America seems not sufficient to 
account for our failure to be interested when other aspects of history 
receive our closest attention. Coming at this particular time of need, 
Professor Osborn’s most admirable presentation of the subject takes an 
important place in the literature of modern science available to readers 
with interests ranging from general history, through archeology, geology, 
paleontology, and all aspects of the problem of anthropology. 

The story told in Men of the Old Stone Age had its origin in Professor 
Osborn’s personal impressions received on a journey through the regions 
occupied by early homes of the people of the stone age. It had its first 
presentation as the Hitchcock Lectures at the University of California 
before a large and interested audience representing all phases of uni- 
versity life. The interest shown by students and faculty in this course 
of lectures, and the avidity with which the published volume has been 
brought into use by university classes, show not only that the subject is 
one of fundamental interest for all, but that Professor Osborn’s presen- 
tation and organization of the material have given a most fascinating 
picture of this phase of early history. 

Viewed in the light of modern science, the problem of early man is not 
limited to sequence of cultural and biological changes, but must include 


an interpretation of the environment in which the human type developed. 
426 
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Many aspects of the whole problem have been considered in a wide range 
of publications stretching over more than half a century of important 
research. In certain works the emphasis has naturally been placed 
upon cultural development, in others upon biologic change or evolution. 
In an unfortunately large proportion of publications of the first group 
the ultimate scientific value is much reduced by insufficiency of the data 
required in determining chronologic succession. In the second group 
inadequate information as to the nature of evolutionary or paleontologic 
series in other mammalian groups has often diminished the value of 
investigations centered upon man alone. In approaching the discussion 
of men of the Old Stone Age, Professor Osborn frankly confesses that 
he is not an archeologist, and that for materials representing this phase 
of the study, he has drawn upon the most eminent authorities, among 
whom are Hugo Obermaier and Henri Breuil. The geologic succession, 
especially in its relation to demarcation and the length of the climatic 
stages, has been based to a considerable extent upon the work of Albrecht 
Penck, Edward Briickner, and James Geikie. 

Very important features of Professor Osborn’s book are the excep- 
tionally good foundations for judgment concerning the all-important 
matters of chronology, and of comparative or historical sequence in 
skeletal characters. Professor Osborn’s broadly founded and widely 
applied knowledge of the history of mammalian faunas of the Northern 
Hemisphere in Pleistocene time has given the best available basis for 
interpretation of chronology and for correlation in study of both cultural 
and biologic stages. His knowledge of the mammalian paleontologic 
succession, based upon extended research, has furnished an unusually 
good foundation for judgment as to value of characters in the human 
evolution series. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Professor Osborn’s book shows an 
exceptionally good balance of the geologic, paleontologic, and archeologic 
aspects of the problem. The natural tendency of writers in early stages 
of development of this subject has been to emphasize special phases, 
and the value of much important literature has been considerably reduced 
by failure to correlate the data obtained with that from other fields. 
We are still far from the stage at which we may assume to put into their 
true relations to each other the materials representing all aspects of the 
subject from all geographic stations and from all geologic stages, but 
great advances have been made in the simplification and interpretation 
of these records. Professor Osborn’s book well represents the present 


development of the most advanced research, both with reference to 
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extent of material and to correlation and simplification of the essential 
or significant facts. 

With reference to detail of the text of Professor Osborn’s book, the 
author is to be complimented on such excellent organization of the 
material that it reads as a connected story, and is at the same time 
most useful for reference on the whole subject of early man. 

Concerning the consecutive items of the story of man as set forth in 
this volume, and especially regarding those parts relating to the least 
satisfactorily known materials, the writer desires only to express the 
conviction that the author’s views reflect most satisfactorily the trend 
of thought among investigators most closely in touch with the problems 
involved. Where vital differences of opinion exist the evidence is pre- 
sented in such form that the facts are all available. Nothing is more true 
than that many items in the story of early man are not as yet interpreted 
to our satisfaction. The book is yet to be published in which every detail 
satisfies every measurement, but every book is judged on the merit of 
its contribution or organization of materials needed for the thought of 
investigators, students, and general readers. Though certain of the 
materials used by Professor Osborn may be modified to some extent 
by continued research, the method of treatment and the nature of or- 
ganization of the subject are such that the book may well continue for a 
long period as a standard for reference concerning the development of 
this aspect of scientific work up to the present time. 

To the student, either professional or amateur, it must always be 
true that a word picture, no matter how skilfully executed, can never 
completely replace the actual visualization of natural objects described. 
In this respect too great praise cannot be bestowed upon Professor 
Osborn’s volume for the nature, arrangement, and exceptional clearness 
of the illustrative materials. Maps giving the location of important 
stations and illustrating changes in geologic history, diagrams showing 
cross-sections of significant deposits, careful drawings representing 
important skeletal materials, reconstructions of typical representatives 
of various faunal stages, and numerous reproductions illustrating the 
implements and art of primitive man have all contributed to make the 
perusal of this volume the nearest approach to a journey through the 
land of Men of the Old Stone Age, and through the museums in which 
the most interesting remains are now preserved. The book has also been 
provided with numerous tabulations and diagrams representing sequence 
of faunas, cultures, and geologic changes. These all assist greatly in 
reducing the abundant data to their simplest and most significant ele- 


ments. 
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The final test of any book is its influence upon the readers who con- 
sider it with open mind. The members of the University of California 
have been particularly fortunate in being the first to hear the message 
conveyed in this interesting work, and also the first to make large use of 
the materials in University studies ranging through elementary classes 
to faculty seminars, and representing a wide variety of subjects related 
in one direction or another to the problem of history included in the 
story of early man. The influence of the lectures in their first presenta- 
tion, and later that of the published volume, which reached an even 
larger audience than the lectures, has left no room for doubt concerning 
the interest in this subject presented in the form in which it has been 
given to us by Professor Osborn. It is well within the limits of conser- 
vatism to state that in this particular country no one of the several works 
in various languages available to us up to the present time has given such 
an impetus to the study of early human history as has been furnished by 
Men of the Old Stone Age. In the opinion of the reviewer, this field of 
study will generally be found one of the most attractive aspects of science 
and of history. We have needed only a statement of the case such as has 
been given us by Professor Osborn to make possible a larger and better 
understanding of the subject on the part of the great group of American 
readers and students, who have normally the deepest interest in all 
fundamental problems touching man and his environment. 

Joun C. MERRIAM 


The Inequality of Human Races. ARTHUR DE GOBINEAU. Translated 
by ApriAN M. A. Introduction by Dr. Oscar Levy, 
Editor of the Authorized English Version of Nietzsche’s Works. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Pp. 218. 

At the time of its first appearance this work may have had some 
pretensions to the term scientific, but the rapid advancement of all 
branches of anthropology has deprived it today of any such claim. Its 
reappearance must be viewed as smacking strongly of that pestiferous 
reactionary propaganda to which the present war has given birth. The 
author’s thesis is that there are three fundamental races of man—white, 
yellow, and black—and that all others are hybrids, resulting from mix- 
tures between these three in varying proportions. The same three 
races have the relative value indicated by the order given, and the Aryan 
branch of the white race is above all. The great cultures among mankind 
have been initiated by white peoples, and when these cultures have 
fallen it is because the original stock has become impure through mixture 
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with the others. ‘If there is any element of life in these ten civilizations 
[the Indian, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Chinese, Roman, Germanic, 
Alleghanian, 7. e., the culture of the “Mound Builders,’’ Mexican, and 
Peruvian] that is not due to the impulse of the white races, any seed of 
death that does not come from the inferior stocks that mingled with 
them, then the whole theory on which this book rests is false.’’ The 
“‘ten civilizations’’ are fully discussed in the original work of which the 
present translation forms the introduction, but it will not be necessary 
for us to wade through them in order to test the truth of the contention 
which forms the basis of the undertaking. ‘‘The whole theory on which 
this book rests”’ has been sufficiently refuted by later ethnologists, and 
any argument at this time would be superfluous. 

From our author's dedication it appears that the work first appeared 
in 1854, 7. e., in the period of reaction following upon the failure of the 
revolutionary uprisings of 1848-9, and after the coup d'état of 1851. 
With this fact in mind the animus behind it is sufficiently apparent. 


‘ 


Whether it was written “‘with intention” or not, it is to all intents and 
purposes an attempted justification of privileged classes from a scientific 
point of view. For if the white element in every culture has given it 
its impulse and if nations. are weak or strong in proportion to hybridiza- 
tion, it follows as a natural consequence that the white elements within 
each nation are the strong ones, those best fitted to govern. In fact, 
these elements, in accordance with the author’s theory, are bound to 
govern, and hence the nobility exists because it does belong to the superior 
race, and for the same reason it has a right to its position. The author 
is perfectly aware of the implications of his theory. He devotes some 
space to a consideration of the population of France, five-eighths of which 
he finds opposed to the ruling class and taking no part in its civilization. 
In a note on page 149 he quotes approvingly the following passage from 
Carus, ‘“‘The greatest possible diversity (7. e., inequality) of the parts, 
together with the most complete unity of the whole, is clearly, in every 
sphere, the standard of the highest perfection of an organism,’’ and he 
deduces from it that ‘‘in the political world this is the state of a society 
where the governing classes are racially quite distinct from the masses, 
while being themselves carefully organized into a strict hierarchy.” 
Extended comment is superfluous; we observe that “divine right,” 
whether of kings, nobles, or property, is seldom maintained with so 
much enthusiasm as by kings, nobles, and owners of property, and this 


production of Count Arthur de Gobineau appears to be a case in point. 


By some Polynesian islanders it is claimed that the nobles alone have 
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souls, and it would not be difficult to guess with which class such a 
belief originated. 
Joun R. SWANTON 


NORTH AMERICA 


The Constitution of the Five Nations. Artuur C. PARKER. Albany: 
The University of the State of New York, 1916 (New York State 
Museum Bulletin, No. 184). 158 pp. and map. 

Mr. Parker's latest contribution to Iroquoian ethnology comprises 
two principal documents and a number of minor sketches. Of these a 
brief version of the Hiawatha tradition (pp. 114-119) and the Appendix 
A: The Passamaquoddy Wampum Records (pp. 119-126) are of some 
interest. The Appendices B, C and D, on the other hand, contain 
material, in part previously published, of so superficial and fragmentary 
a character that the printing or reprinting of it could hardly be regarded 
as justifiable. The subjects are: Sketches of an Indian Council, 1846 
(pp. 126-133); Minutes of the Six Nations Council of 1839 (pp. 133-144): 
and Minutes of the Council of the Six Nations, upon the Cattaraugus 
Reservation (pp. 144-152). There is finally an Appendix E, an extract 
from Mr. Parker’s valuable article in the American Anthropologist 
(Vol. 14, No. 4, 1912) on “‘Certain Iroquois Tree Myths and Symbels.”’ 

The two principal sections of the work are of very considerable inter- 
est. They constitute what Mr. Parker calls ‘‘ The Constitution of the 
Five Nations” or ‘‘ The Iroquois Book of the Great Law,” and are based on 
two manuscripts found by Mr. Parker in the Six Nations Reservation, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1910. The first manuscript was prepared by Seth 
Newhouse, a Mohawk (to be referred to as MS. 1), the second was 
compiled by some of the representative chiefs of the Six Nations Council, 
in 1900 (to be referred to as MS. 2). MS. 1 comprises an enumeration 
of the ‘Confederate Iroquois Laws’’ somewhat incoherently intertwined 
with a version of the Deganawida legend. MS. 2 gives the fullest version 
of the legend recorded to date. 

One notes with surprise the absence of reference to previous appear- 
ance in print of MS. 2. On May 16, 1911, Mr. Duncan C. Scott pre- 
sented the identical account to the Royal Society of Canada. The 
legend, entitled ‘‘Traditional History of the Confederacy of the Six 
Nations,”’ appeared in the Transactions of the Society, Third Series (1911), 
Vol. 5, Section 2, pp. 195-246. The two publications, Mr. Scott’s and 
Mr. Parker’s, seem to be identical in all respects except that in Mr. 
Scott’s publication an account of the ceremony called ‘‘At the Wood's 
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Edge”’ is given, which is taken from Hale’s Iroquois Book of Rites. As 
Mr. Scott’s publication could not have escaped the notice of Mr. Parker, 
the absence of any reference must be due to a regrettable oversight. 

A comparison of MS. 1 and MS. 2 brings out some interesting points. 


With reference to the election of a new chief MS. 2 reads: 


Then Deganawideh further said: “‘I now transfer and set over fo the women' 
who have the lordships’ title vested :n them, that they shall in the future have the 
power to appoint the successors from time to time to fill vacancies caused by death 
or removals from whatever cause” (p. 97). 

The statement in MS. 1 is much more explicit. We read: 

When a Lordship title becomes vacant through death or other cause, the 
Royaneh women of the clan in which the title is hereditary shall hold a council 
and shall choose one from among their sons to fill the office made vacant. Such 
a candidate shail not be the father of any Confederate Lord. If the choice is 
unanimous the name is referred to the men relatives of the clan. If they should 
disapprove it shall be their duty to select a candidate from among their own number. 
If then the men and women are unable to decide which of the two candidates shall 
be named, then the matter shall be referred to the Confederate Lords in the clan. 
They shall decide which candidate shall be named. If the men and the women 
agree toa candidate his name shall be referred to the sister clans for confirmation. 
If the sister clans confirm the choice, they shall refer their action to their Con- 
federate Lords who shall ratify the choice and present it to their cousin Lords, 
and if the cousin Lords confirm the name then the candidate shall be installed 
by the proper ceremony for the conferring of Lordship titles (p. 44). 

We note then that whereas in MS. 2 the matter of electing a new chief 
is simply referred to the women of the proper clan and maternal family,” 
in MS. 1 the men of the clan are introduced; they must ratify in any 
case, and they may have to select a candidate from among themselves. 
Provision is also made in MS. 1 for various possibilities of disagreement. 

There is a difference also between the two MSS. with reference to 
the deposition of a chief. MS. 2 reads: 


If a Lord is guilty of unwarrantably opposirg the object of decisions of the 
Council and in that his own erroneous will in these matters be carried out, he shall 
be approached and admonished by the chief matron of his family and clan to desist 
from such evil practices and she shall urge him to come back and act in harmony 
with his brother lords. 


1 This and subsequent italics are mine. 

2 While the old version of the Deganawida legend does not say any more than 
that, it has of course been a matter of well-known practice to refer the women’s can- 
didate for ratification first to the chiefs of the sister clans of the tribe, then to those of 


the cousin clans, and finally to the chiefs of the confederacy in general session. 
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If the lord refuses to comply with the request of the chief matron of his family 
and clan and still persists in his evil practices of unwarrantably opposing his 
brother lords, then a warrior of his family and clan will also approach him and 
admonish him to desist from pursuing his evil course. 

If the lord still refuses to listen and obey, then the chief matron and warrior 
shall go together tothe [chief?] warrior and they shall inform him that they have 
admonished their lord and he refused to obey. Then the chief warrior will arise 
and go there to the lord and will say to him: ‘‘ Your nephew and niece have ad- 
monished you to desist from your evil course, and you have refused to obey.” 
Then the chief warrior will say: “‘I will now admonish you for the last time and 
if you continue to resist, refuse to accede and disobey this request, then your duties 
as lord of our family and clan will cease, and I shall take the deer’s horns from off 
your head, and with a broad-edged stone axe I shall cut down the tree”’ (meaning 
that he shall be deposed from his position as lord or chief of the confederacy). 
Then, if the lord merits dismissal, the chief warrior shall hand back the deer’s horns 
(the emblem of power) of the deposed lord to the chief matron of the family or clan. 

Whenever it occurs that a lord is thus deposed, then the chief matron shall select 
and appoint another warrior of her family or clan and crown him with the deer’s 
horns and thus a new lord shall be created in the place of the one deposed (pp. 106-7). 

The corresponding section in MS. 1 differs appreciably: 

If at any time it shall be manifest that a Confederate Lord has not in mind the 
welfare of the people or disobeys the rules of this Great Law, the men or the women 
of the Confederacy, or both jointly, shall come to the Council and upbraid the erring 
Lord through his War Chief. If the complaint of the people through the War 
Chief is not heeded the first time it shall be uttered again and then if no attention 
is given a third complaint and warning shall be given. If the Lord is still con- 
tumacious the matter shall go to the council of War Chiefs. The War Chiefs 
shall then divest the erring Lord of his title by order of the women in whom 
the titleship is vested. When the Lord is deposed the women shall notify the 
Confederate Lords through their War Chief, and the Confederate Lords shall 
sanction the act. The women will then select another of their sons as a candidate 
and the Lords shall elect him. Then shall the chosen one be installed by the 
Installation Ceremony (p. 34). 

Thus whereas in MS. 2 the matron, a warrior, and the warrior chief, 
are the only actors; in MS. 1 there is no reference to the matron as such, 
instead we find the men and women of the Confederacy, the women of 
the clan, and a council of war chiefs. Moreover, whereas in MS. 1 the 
new appointee, having been duly ratified by the chiefs, is installed in 
the regular ceremonial fashion; the matron of MS. 2 is the sole agent in 
this connection: the man she selects in place of the deposed chief, becomes 
chief without the usual ceremonials. 

In addition to this, MS. 1 contains an important provision to which 
there is no parallel in MS. 2:— 
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In case a part or all the Lords pursue a course not vouched for by the people 
and heed not the third warning of their women relatives, then the matron shall 
be taken to the General Council of the women of the Five Nations. If the Lords 
notified and warned three times fail to heed, then the case falls into the hands of 
the men of the Five Nations. The War Chiefs shall then, by right of such power 
and authority, enter the open council to warn the Lord or Lords to return from 
their wrong course. If the Lords heed the warning they shall say, “we will reply 
to-morrow.” If then an answer. is returned in favor of justice and in accord with 
this Great Law, then the Lords shall individually pledge themselves again by 
again furnishing the necessary shells for the pledge. Then shall the War Chief 
or Chiefs exhort the Lords urging them to be just and true. 

Should it happen that the Lords refuse to heed the third warning, then two 
courses are open: either the men may decide in their council to depose the Lord or 
Lords or to club them to death with war clubs. Should they in their council decide 
to take the first course the War Chief shall address the Lord or Lords, saying: 
“‘Since you the Lords of the Five Nations have refused to return to the procedure 
of the Constitution, we now declare your seats vacant, we take off your horns, 
the token of your Lordship, and others shall be chosen and installed in your seats 
therefore vacate your seats.” 

Should the men in their council adopt the second course, the War Chief shall 
order his men to enter the council, to take positions beside the Lords, sitting be- 
tween them wherever possible. When this is accomplished the War Chief holding 
in his outstretched hand a bunch of black wampum strings shall say to the erring 
Lords: ‘‘So now, Lords of the Five United Nations, harken to these last words 
from your men. You have not heeded the warnings of the women relatives, 
you have not heeded the warnings of the General Council of women and you 
have not heeded the warnings of the men of the nations, all urging you to 
return to the right course of action. Since you are determined to resist and to 
withhold justice from your people there is only one course for us to adopt.” 
At this point the War Chief shall let drop the bunch of black wampum and the 
men shall spring to their feet and club the erring Lords to death. Any erring 
Lord may submit before the War Chief lets fall the black wampum. Then his 
execution is withheld (pp. 46-7). 

In this passage the startling assumption is made that part or even 
all of the chiefs may prove unfaithful to the principles of the League; a 
new body, the General Council of the women of the Five Nations, is 
introduced; the men again figure prominently; while the war chief is 
invested with powers, derived from the authority of the men, which 
seem to run counter both to the letter and the spirit of the Iroquois 
League as portrayed in MS. 2. 


If a lord is found guilty of wilful murder, [according to MS. 2] he shall be 
deposed without the warning (as shall be provided for later on) by the lords of 
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the confederacy, and his horns (emblem of power) shall be handed back to the chief 
matron of his family and clan (p. 106). 


MS. 1, on the other hand, decrees that:— 


If a Lord of the Confederacy of the Five Nations should commit murder 
the other Lords of the Nation shall assemble at the place where the corpse lies and 
prepare to depose the criminal Lord. If it is impossible to meet at the scene of 
the crime the Lords shall discuss the matter at the next Council of their nation 
and request their War Chief to depose the Lord guilty of crime, to ‘‘bury"’ his 


women relatives and to transfer the Lordship title to a sister family (p. 35). 


Thus the punishment of the chief is in MS. 2 a confederate function, 
in MS. 1 a tribal or national one; moreover, whereas in MS. 2 the guilty 
chief alone suffers, according to MS. 1 the entire maternal family is 
involved, and the chieftainship is transferred to another family. 

There is, finally, still another provision in MS. 1 to which no parallel 
can be found in MS. 2:— 


If any of the Royaneh women, heirs of a titleship, shall wilfully withhold a 
Lordship or other title and refuse to bestow it, or if such heirs abandon, forsake 
or despise their heritage, then shall such women be deemed buried and their 
family extinct. The titleship shall then revert to a sister family or clan upon 
application and complaint. The Lords of the Confederacy shali elect the family 


or clan which shall in future hold the title (p. 43). 


Here MS. 1 provides for a contingency which has not been foreseen 
by the framers of MS. 2. 

The main features, then, which differentiate MS. 1 from MS. 2 are 
these: (1) The family matron does not appear as a leading figure; (2) the 
men of the clan and League participate directly in the election and de- 
position of chiefs; and (3) in certain instances the supreme authority 
rests with the men; (4) the authority of the War Chiefs is great and their 
functions all important; (5) there is less hesitancy about depriving a 
maternal family of its hereditary chieftainship; (6) various instances of 
disagreement, faithlessness to the League and neglect of duty are guarded 
against; (7) certain statements reflect confused social conditions, such, 
for instance, as the vague reference to ‘“‘the men and the women of the 
Confederacy’’; (8) murder, finally, is treated with greater severity. 

An analysis of the above features can leave no doubt that MS. 1 reflects 
Iroquois society at a much later stage in its development than is the 
case in MS. 2. The impression, in fact, derived from a study of MS. 1 
is one of ancient Iroquois society distorted by abnormal social conditions 
and the intrusion of modern traits. This, of course, does not in any 
way detract from the value of the document, which, in fact, becomes of 
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peculiar interest as material for a study of the breakdown of a highly 


complex and coherent socio-political system, under the stress of modern 
conditions. It must be kept in mind, however, that whereas MS. 2 
represents an exceedingly old traditional record, but weakly rationalized 
by the intrusion of later interpretations and additions; MS. 1, as an 
integral code, cannot justly be regarded asa genuine native product. It 
is, without doubt, based on a wide acquaintance, on the part of the 
compiler, with the beliefs, attitudes, and practices of the confederated 
Iroquois, but this native material has been welded into a highly formal 
and rationalized document, the product of a sophisticated mind, and, 
as such, conspicuously un-Indian in character. In a sense, then, ‘The 
Constitution of the Five Nations”’ is a hgment. It does not exist. For, 
apart from the Legend of Deganawida, the Indians of the Iroquois 
League had no constitution, either written or unwritten. 
A. A. GOLDENWEISER 
AFRICA 

Ethnographisch Album van het Stroomgebied van den Congo. Onder 

medewerking van Dr. J. MARQUART begonnen en grootendeels 

afgewerkt door wijlen Dr. J. D. E. SCHMELTZ, voltooid door Dr. 

J. P. B. DE JossELIN DE Jonc. (Publicatien van’s Rijks Ethno- 

graphisch Museum, Serie II, No. 2, pls. 200-242.) ’s-Gravenhage: 

Martinus Nijhoff, 1916. 

The reader need not be deterred by the Dutch title from consulting 
this work, for the explanatory legends are accompanied by English trans- 
lations. The present instalment concludes the album illustrating the 
Congo material in the State Museum of Ethnography, various vicissitudes 
of fortune having delayed its completion since the earlier issue of 1904. 
Among the objects figured are fetiches, masks, axes, knives, articles of 
clothing, goblets and other carvings. The text furnishes a faithful 
objective description; additional data illuminating, say, the specific 
use of masks or fetiches were evidently not furnished by the collectors. 

Only one criticism can be advanced against the manner, otherwise 
exemplary, in which Dr. Josselin de Jong has acquitted himself of his 
task: except for a fair number of Kasai pieces and a few other specimens 
we are left quite in the dark as to the provenance of the objects pictured. 
This is doubtless due primarily to the colleciors’ negligence. Neverthe- 
less the Congo is so immense an area that the professional ethnographer’s 
purposes are no longer served by a statement, without further specifica- 
tion, that such and such a piece comes from the Congo. With the aid 
of the publications of the Tervueren Museum and other sources of in- 


formation, such as Sir Harry Johnston’s work, it ought to be possible 
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to assign a probable place of origin to at least some of the specimens in 
the present album; and such statements, made with proper reservations, 
would be of great aid to the reader. For example, the reviewer would 
venture to guess that the fetiches with exaggeratedly up-turned noses in 
plate 216, figs. 3 and 4, come from the Kwango region. 
RoBERT H. Lowie 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Spencer Fullerton Baird. A biography including selections from his 

correspondence with Audubon, Agassiz, Dana, and others. WILLIAM 

HEALEY DaALL, A.M., D.Sc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 

1915. XVI, 462 p. 19 plates. 8°. 

Spencer Fullerton Baird holds a commanding place in the history of 
American science. Endowed with remarkable natural gifts, he was for- 
tunate also in the time in which he lived. Those were days of great 
beginnings in American science, when some of the most important of our 
scientific institutions were being established, or were passing through 
their formative period. And it fell to the lot of Baird to play an impor- 
tant réle in these affairs. Thus, he became Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution at a time when hardly more than its foundations had been 
laid—by Joseph Henry, the first Secretary—and it was he who largely 
mapped out the course, especially in connection with the National 
Museum, which has been followed to this day. He organized the United 
States Fish Commission, and served as its first Commissioner. And, 
what is of particular interest to readers of this journal, it was he who 
established the Bureau of North American Ethnology, and appointed 
Major Powell as its first head. 

At the time of Baird’s death his correspondence and other papers 
passed into the hands of his daughter and only child, who to the end of 
her life cherished the hope of writing a biography of her father. She 
actually did prepare some manuscript, chiefly reminiscences; but she 
was prevented from completing the work, first by the illness of her mother 
and then by her own poor health. On her death all the Baird papers, 
including Miss Baird’s manuscript and notes, were entrusted to Dr. 
W. H. Dall of the U. S. National Museum to prepare a biography. 
Dr. Dall had been associated with Baird at the Museum for a quarter of 
a century, knew him intimately, and was thus splendidly qualified to 
prepare the work. And he has acquitted himself of the task most ad- 
mirably. The life of Baird before us gives a splendid picture of Baird 
the man, and of his many-sided scientific interests and activities. 

The volume is made up of letters, with just enough additional matter 


(for which some of Miss Baird’s manuscript was used), to connect them 
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into a continuous story, or to fill gaps not sufficiently accounted for by 
the correspondence. Not only are letters by Baird himself reproduced, 
but also—and in even larger number—letters addressed to him. In the 
list of his correspondents are such names as those of Audubon, Louis 
Agassiz, Joseph Henry, Dana, Leidy and Elliott Coues. 

Like all works composed of personal correspondence the volume has a 
peculiarly fascinating personal note about it. It gives us a glimpse into 
the intimate thought of the scientific men of that period that could be 
gotten in no other way. It illumines for us, also, the conditions affecting 
scientific work in America in the two or three decades immediately pre- 
ceding and following the civil war. 

Among his other rare qualities, Baird had a genius for friendship; 
and the story of the encouragement, inspiration, and help which he gave 
to George srown Goode, his collaborator and successor in the adminis- 
tration of the National Museum, is an interesting one indeed. Such 
generous and unselfish encouragement given by an older to a younger 
co-worker is unhappily very rare indeed. 

All in all, the volume gives an admirable picture of Baird, and it also 


throws a valuable side-light on the condition 


yf science in his day. It 
ought to find a place in every serious library. 

The volume is illustrated by nineteen plates,—portraits of Baird at 
different ages, of Mrs. Baird, and of men and places which played a 
prominent part in his life. These greatly enhance the interest and value 


of the work. Louis HussAKOF 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A NOTE ON THE GLENOID Fossa 


THE glenoid fossae are depressions on the basal portion of the tem- 
poral bones of the skull. They furnish articular surfaces for the condylar 
processes of the mandible. If the mandible be considered a lever, these 
fossae furnish the points of resistance for the fulcrum. Since the text- 
books on anatomy agree in the description of the glenoid fossa, its form 
might be presumed to offer little variation. 

Topinard! suggests that a complete description of the skull should 
include the biglenoid diameter, especially since this would furnish the 
value of the intercondylar width of the mandible. 

In 1915 Mr. Francis Knowles published a paper on the Glenoid Fossa 
in Eskimo skulls? in which he pointed out the racial value of this feature. 
In simia it is shallow, in human, deep. In the Eskimo the fossa is of 
intermediate depth. This shallowness of the fossa in Eskimo skulls he 
attributes to the extensive use of the mandible in the chewing of raw 
flesh for food and of hides preparatory to the tanning. A side to side 
movement of the jaws such as we have in the simia would help to account 
for this. Mr. Knowles believes this side to side movement in chewing 
is indicated by the wearing down of the molars, which has proceeded much 
further on the inner than on the outer surfaces.* 

If we are to believe Cabibbe* there is considerable variation in the 
posterior margin of the fossa, the posterior eminentia articularis of 

1 D’ Elements d' Anthropologie Genereile, 697. 

2 Anthropological Series of the Canadian Geological Survey, No. 4, Ottawa, 1915. 

3 May not this unequal depression of the surface of the molar be due to greater 
use of the inner surfaces, the food more frequently resting there than on the outer? 
This would tend to pull the molars inward, a result frequently found in the Eskimo 
skulls. The Indian skulls from the shellmounds around San Francisco bay show this 
wearing down of the inner surfaces of molars and the turning inward of these teeth, 
But the glenoid fossa is deep, and the surface area identical with that of the condyle, 
so that no indication of lateral movement is to be found at this point. The presence 
of particles of shell in the food of these Indians would account for this unequal wearing 
down of the teeth, if they came into contact with the inner upper surfaces more 
frequently than with the outer. 

4Il pro esso postglenoideo nei cranii di normali, alienati, criminali in rapporto 


a quello dei varii ordini di mammiferi, Anatomischer Anzeiger, Sept. 1901, Vol. 20, 


pp. 81-96. 
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English anatomists. Criminals—especially thieves—are said to possess 
a downward extending tubercle on the external lateral margin about 
midway between the posterior and anterior margins of the fossa. This 
downward extending tubercle, like a slowly forming stalactite, is seen 
also in the feeble-minded, though there it is less developed. In the 
skulls of imbeciles there is often found, back of the point where this 
tubercle occurs, a notch or sulcus anterior to the auditory bulla. Dr. 
Cabibbe has not suggested an explanation of these anomalies in the skulls 
of criminals and lunatics and we can surmise none. 

Mr. Knowles’ assumption that muscular or mechanical forces may 
exert considerable influence on the form of the glenoid fossa is further 
confirmed by the effect of acromegaly upon its conformation. In 1890 
Mr. H. A. Thomson published in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology 
a description of acromegaly which pertains in part to changes in the 
glenoid fossa due to excessive mandibular development. The hyper- 
trophy, in the specimen in question, not only affected almost every 
important facial feature but transformed the lower jaw in a most re- 
markable manner. It had grown until it had attained a forward pro- 
jection so great that the lower incisors articulated anteriorly to the 
upper, thus demanding such an increased muscular pull, along with the 
larger leverage, as that to which Mr. Knowles calls our attention. As- 
sociated with this forward jaw are large condyles and a glenoid fossa 
nearly circular rather than, as we normally find, markedly transverse 
in area. The interest in the shape lies in the fact that it seems to have 
been attained by a wearing down of the anterior margin, the eminentia 
articularis. 

This is similar to the change that occurs on the margin of joint- 
sockets elsewhere in the body when we have an enlargement of the 
articulating epiphyses or condyles; for example, in the lower border of 
the femur and the upper border of the tibia; in the lower border of the 
tibia and the upper surfaces of the astragalus. In the latter instances, 
however, we generally find the articular surfaces smooth and polished, 
while in the specimen described by Thomson the floor of the cavity is 
irregular and rough and we find no trace of new bone in its immediate 
neighborhood. The change in the glenoid fossa seems, therefore, not 
attributable to new bony structure; and, not being osteophytic, appears 
to be the result of mechanical forces, associated with the unusually 
massive and prominent jaw, and the corresponding lengthening of the 
leverage. The condyles showed marked increase in transverse diameter 


and were, moreover, directed forwards and inwards towards the mesial 
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plane of the head—an orientation that would further tend to diminish 
the elevation of the eminentia articularis and give circular form to the 
glenoid fossa. 

Acromegaly is comparatively a recent investigation in anatomy, and, 
though the literature has grown apace in the last two decades, we have 
failed to find whether or not the changes recorded by Thomson are usual.? 

Neither, so far as we can learn, has anyone taken the trouble to test 
the correctness of Topinard’s assumption that the biglenoid diameter is 
identical with the bicondylar diameter. Our observation of a large 
number of California Indian skulls, showing signs of considerable mus- 
cular mandibular pull, seemed to confirm Topinard’s observation, and 
measurements demonstrated its correctness. With Europeans also, the 
inner and outer diameters of the condyles correspond respectively to 
the inner and outer diameters of the glenoid fossa in the specimens which 
we have measured. 

A glance at the skulls of simia show, however, that Topinard’s 
assumption, which, by him, is not applied to any but human skulls, is 
not true of the anthropoids. This disparity in simia seems to hold ir- 
respective of age, though possibly generally more marked in adults than 
in the young. The Orang, however, may be an exception, for the dis- 
parity may be greater in the young of this species than in adults. 

Thus, in an adult gorilla, and in a baboon with canines and third 
molars appearing, the condyles do not cover the entire glenoid cavity, 
leaving uncovered portions of both outer and inner surfaces. Ina young 
Orang having the milk teeth, and with sagittal, frontal, parietal, and 
lamboid sutures still open, there is a similar failure of the condylar sur- 
faces to overlie the glenoid. In the last mentioned an eminentia artic- 
ularis is scarcely observable, while in the former two the fossae are very 
shallow. 

The difference between the articulation of the condyles with the 
glenoid fossae in human skulls and in those of simia may perhaps best be 
stated in this way: looking down the outer lateral border of the ascending 
ramus with the mandible in position and the skull held at arm’s length, 
the glenoid fossa is, in the human, hidden by the condyle, while in the 
simia it is observable. If, with the skull in this position, we look along 


the inner line of the ascending ramus, the same differences hold. 


1 Sollas insists that we must infer distortion in a skull where the condyles fall about 


ten mm. in front of the glenoid cavities, if the jaw is so placed that upper and lower 
incisors meet. Presumably he means posthumous distortion. (Ancient Hunters 
203-4. 
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As such differences are best expressed in measurements we may offer 


the following results' in the accompanying table 


TABLI 
Outer 
Condy Inr Oute Inner 
lar ( 5 Gler Glenoid 
Diame Fossa Fossa 
ter 
Baboon (Papio porcarina) (adult 98.5 53 103 40? 
** (Last molar appearing 89 55 93 52 
Gibbon (Hylobates mullerii 19 33.5 49 33 
Simia satyru 
(Last molars appearing 87 58 88 56 
; lu 128 67 132 6 
1 114 61 118 60 
Gorilla (adult 135 66 138 70 
= adult 120 68 124 66 
Eskimo (adult 122 82 123 81 
> adult ‘ 114 73 11 72 
roung) (second molar appearing 87.5 62.5 94? 62 
adult)(third molar unerupted 98 70 104° =7I 


A series of eighteen Orang skulls (male and female) give an average 
difference of two mm. in the articular surfaces of the glenoid fossa and 
the condyloid processes in favor of the former. A series of seventeen 
Eskimo, of which the two quoted are type specimens, give an average 
difference of one mm., showing that they stand intermediate between the 
Simiidae and the European, for in the latter the condyle completely 


covers the fossa. It is interesting to note that the Gibbon measured 


} 
ne 


stands in this respect with t European rather than with the other 
Simiidae, or the primitive Eskimo. A series of twenty-seven Eskimo 
skulls from Point Barrow examined as to the shallowness of the glenoid 
fossa (see Knowles’ drawing), gives twelve shallow, twelve medium, three 
deep, showing that there is considerable variation. The young skulls 
exhibit the shallowest fossa, giving an extreme outer measurement (see 
above). 

The post-glenoid margin is little developed in insects, more in the 
herbivorous animals, and most of all, among mammals, in the carnivorous 
and omnivorous. In the non-ruminants it is absent (wild boar), or but 
slightly marked (domestic pig). Ruminants show it slightly (giraffe), 


or markedly (Bovidi). Among the carnivora it is most prominent in 


1 It is often difficult to determine the exact location of the inner margin of the fossa, 
as this frequently slopes off most gradually into the adjoining bony surface, there being 


scarcely a perceptible line of demarcation. 


| 
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the bear, the hyena, and the lion. In marsupials it is present but is only 
slightly developed.! 

The exact relation of the form of the fossa to the pressure and 
movement of the condyle can be determined only after further study. 
Duckworth? insists that the shallowness of the glenoid fossa in the gorilla 
and in Hylobates miilleri is not related to the free lateral movements of 
the mandible in mastication. ‘‘Such a conclusion would be erroneous, 
for the fact that the canine teeth surpass those adjacent to them in 
height, favors a single hinge-like movement of the temporo-mandibular 
joint.””. The data do not justify Duckworth’s inference. The overlapping 
of the canines in gorilla and hylobates limits the lateral movement of the 
mandible but does not preclude all lateral movement, unless when the 
teeth are close shut. This overlapping of the canines may, in fact, di- 
rectly contribute to a lateral shift in the condyles, as such a shift must 
result when unequal lateral pressure is brought to bear on the respective 
canines. Duckworth seems not to have observed that with the shallow- 
ness of the fossa goes an increase in area greater than the increase in the 
condylar surface opposed to it. How this increase in area beyond that 
of the articulating condylar processes is to be accounted for, unless we 
suppose a lateral movement in the condyles, has not been suggested. 

We have not been able satisfactorily to test this principle in the 
larger zodlogical world, nor have we been able to learn that the zodlogists 
have paid any especial attention to the matter. Professor Merriam 
informs us that the shallow fossa with large surface and low margins has 
been recognized by paleontologists as characteristic of those extinct 
species that show evidence of extensive use of the mandible in a side- 
to-side grinding movement—the sabre-toothed tiger, forexample. Thus, 
as Topinard would say, there appears to be more zoélogical than anthro- 
pological significance in the form of the glenoid fossa in human skulls. 
It is one of many instances in which use and disuse will go far in explaining 
‘racial’ characteristics. The cumulative value of such details may call 
for a modification of some current theories of physical anthropology, and 
an insistence that racial features can not be properly understood so long 
as we treat man as a creature outside of the larger zodlogical world of 
which, in truth, he is an integral part. 

E. W. HAWKEs 
W. D. WALLIs 


1 Cabibbe, op. cit. 


2 Morphology and Anthropology, 1, 173-4, 4, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1915. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE METHODS OF FIRE-MAKING 

ON reading Dr. Hough’s suggestive paper in the April-June number 
of the Anthropologist,| | must confess to have been surprised by some 
of the statements made in regard to the distribution of certain methods 
of fire-making. My amazement was the greater in view of Dr. Hough's 
earlier valuable papers on the subject, for he contradicts in this latest 
article his own former statements, and seems, moreover, to have entirely 
overlooked the abundant new evidence given in Dr. Balfour's recent 
monographs.? I am led, therefore, in a spirit of friendly criticism, to 
call attention to certain points in which Dr. Hough's paper is either 
misleading or incorrect. 

it is said on page 258 that ‘“‘generally speaking in the Western 
Hemisphere, Africa, Australia, the black islands, High Asia, only the 


fire-drill, ‘fire-borer’ was known."’ Although ‘generally speaking”’ 
this is true for the Western Hemisphere, Africa, and High Asia, it is by 
no means true for Australia or the “ black islands,’’ by which apparently, 
Melanesia is meant. Over a large part of Australia, as is well known, 
the fire-drill is not in use, and in Melanesia other methods almost every- 
where prevail. <A few lines further on it is stated that the fire-piston is 
peculiarly of the Malaysian area, whereas as a matter of fact, its use 
extends far into the interior of Indo-China among the Mon-Khmer 
tribes, and to the frontiers of Upper Burma, Tibet, and China, among 
the Tibeto-Burman Kachin. Neither these latter nor the Mon-Khmer 
tribes of the Shan States and Indo-China have been influenced, so far 
as known, by Malay culture. On the following page it is declared that 
“the races who possess the fire-saw have remained confined chiefly to 
the Malaysian area, and those who use the thong-saw are limited to a portion 
of the Island of Borneo.’’ As a matter of fact, the fire-saw is in use 
outside the Malaysian area in India, Assam, Indo-China, the Nicobar 
islands, a large part of Australia, scatteringly in both North and South 
America, and possibly in Central Africa. The limitation of the thong- 
saw to Borneo alone is incredible in view of Balfour’s recent scholarly 
article on its distribution, in which he shows its use in Assam, the Malay 
peninsula (mainly among non-Malays), Indo-China, Borneo, the Philip- 

1 “* The Distribution of Man in Relation to the Invention of Fire-making Methods,” 
American Anthropologist (N. S.), Vol. XVIII, pp. 257-263. 

2 Balfour, H., ‘‘ The Fire Piston."" In Anthropological Essays presented to Edward 
Burnett Tylor in honor of his seventy-fifth birthday. London, 1907. Reprinted in 
Report of Smithsonian Institution, 1907, pp. 565-593. ‘Frictional Fire-making with a 
Flexible Sawing-thong.’’ Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIV, pp. 
32-04. 
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pines, and very widely in New Guinea (chiefly among the non- Melanesian 
population), with a possible case in Africa in the French Congo. Lastly, 
in speaking of the fire-plow, one is led to infer that its use is confined 
to the Polynesians, whereas of course it is widely in use throughout 
Melanesia. 

Not a little of the theoretical structure which Dr. Hough has built 
upon his statements of the distribution of the methods of fire-making, 
falls when the real facts are considered, for in view of these, it is by 
no means so clear that the “‘inner court of Malaysia’’ is the region to 
which we must assign the invention of all or almost all the known methods 
of the production of fire. 

While indulging in this spirit of criticism, one is curious to know on 
what evidence the theory is based of a movement of Indonesians from 
the islands to the Asiatic continent (not to speak of America) and of 
Polynesian migrations to the Philippines. 


ROLAND B. Drxon 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


A PROTEST 


The following protest signed by prominent European anthropologists 
has been received with the request that it appear in the American 
1 nthropologist. 


An den 
Vorsitzenden des Organisationskomitees des XIX. Internat. 
Amerikanisten-Kongresses 
Herrn F. W. Holmes 

U. S. National Museum 
Washington. 
Sehr geehrter Herr! 

Die Unterzeichneten halten sich als Mitglieder des ,, Conseil per- 
manent “‘ des Internationalen Amerikanisten-Kongresses fiir berechtigt 
und verpflichtet, gegen die in Washington abgehaltene Tagung ent- 
schiedenen Einspruch zu erheben. Diese Zusammenkunft hat die 
Grundbedingung des Kongresses, die. internationale 
Beteiligung nicht erfiillt und nach den politischen Verhaltnissen 
nicht erfiillen kénnen, da die europdischen Amerikanisten mit geradezu 
verschwindenden Ausnahmen gar nicht in der Lage waren, die Reise zu 
unternehmen. 

Das lokale Organisationskomitee von Washington beruft sich auf 
eine von ihm an die bereits eingeschriebenen oder weiterhin erwarteten 
Mitglieder gerichtete Anfrage, ob die Tagung im Dezember 1915 statt- 
finden solle: sie sei mit grosser Mehrheit bejaht worden. Dieser Weg 
war von vornherein verfehit und unzulassig. Die Teil- 
nehmer konnten vor Eréffnung der Tagung nicht votieren. Das Lokal- 
komitee seinerseits hatte iiberhaupt kein Recht, ihnen diese Frage 
vorzulegen, die gemiss der schwierigen und verhaingnisvollen Situation 
vor das Forum des fiir solche Falle eingerichteten Conseil permanent zu 
bringen war. Der Art. 15 der Statuten lasst hieriiber nicht den 
geringsten Zweifel: ,, Un Conseil permanent composé des anciens prési- 
dents et secrétaires généraux est chargé de maintenir la tradition du 
Congrés, de veiller A la bonne exécution des réglements et de f aire 
face aux difficultés imprévues qui pourraient surgir 
447 
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dans l’intervalle de deux sessions“. Da an eine Verhand- 
lung unter Mitgliedern des Conseil permanent, die kriegfiihrenden 
Staaten angehdrten, nicht zu denken war, so blieb den Herren in 
Washington nichts anderes iibrig, als — wie es so manchem anderen 
Kongress widerfahren ist—-den Termin der Tagung bis nach 
dem Friedensschluss hinauszuschieben! 

Die Zusammenkunft in Washington hat nun auch ihrerseits, indem sie 
als nichsten Kongressort eine Stadt in Amerika wihlte, 
sich mit dem fiir unsern wissenschaftlichen Austausch wichtigsten Para- 
graphen 2 der Statuten in Widerspruch gesetzt,der,,soweitmodglich“ 
den Wechsel zwischen Alter und Neuer Welt fordert! 
Diese Méglichkeit lag durchaus vor, und gerade, wenn man sich auf den 
Standpunkt stellt, dass die Tagung in Washington gerechtfertigt war, so 
gebot, da Europa dort so gut wie ausgeschlossen blieb, schon die einfache 
Pflicht internationaler Hdéflichkeit, die bisher ausnahmslos gepflegte 
Tradition nun ganz besonders fiir den nachsten Kongress zu betonen. 
Nach dem jetzt gefassten Beschluss aber sind die europaischen Teil- 
nehmer vor die Tatsache gestellt, dass ihr nachster Kongress erst 1920, 
d. h. 8 Jahre nach dem letzten in London stattfinden kann. 

Wir miissen nach allem das Vorgehen des Organisationskomitees in 
Washington auf das tiefste beklagen und den schwerwiegenden Vorwurf 
erheben, dass das Komitee die Existenz und Fortdauer des ihm anver- 
trauten Kongresses in Frage gestellt hat. 

Berlin und Wien, Marz 1916. 

Fr. Heger, Generalsekretar Wien 1908. 

G. Hellmann, Generalsekretar Berlin 1888. 

Ed. Seler, Prasident México 1910. 

Karlvonden Steinen, Prasident Stuttgart 1904. 
W.Freiherrvon Weckbecker, Priasident Wien 1908. 


Anthropological Data Obtained from a Deputation of Indian Chiefs 
Visiting Ottawa. In April and May, 1916, a deputation of two Nass 
River chiefs, one from Ayansh, the other from Kincolith, as well as a 
deputation of chiefs of some of the interior tribes of British Columbia 
(three Shuswap, one Upper Lillooet, one Lower Lillooet, one Thompson 
River, one Okanagan, and one Kootenay), under the care of J. A. Teit, 
of Spences Bridge, B. C., visited Ottawa on government business. The 
opportunity was taken by the Anthropological Division of the Geological 
Survey of Canada to obtain such anthropological information as the 
time at the disposal of the Indian chiefs made feasible. The results 


were gratifying. 
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Rather full data on relationship terms were obtained from six of 
the chiefs by E. Sapir. The tribes investigated were Thompson River, 
Lillooet, Shuswap, Okanagan, Kootenay, and Nass River. 

The presence of two well-informed Nass River chiefs from distinct 
villages proved a good opportunity for C. M. Barbeau to supplement 
the intensive study of Tsimshian social organization that he had already 
undertaken in the field. The information obtained on three of the 
Nass River tribes includes plans of their villages; lists, arranged according 
to rank, of the families and of their subdivision into houses; lists of crests 
belonging to each; the origin and relationship, where possible, of each 
family with foreign tribes; and the mapping of their hunting, fishing, 
and fruit-gathering lands. In a few cases lists of individual names were 
also taken down. Mr. Barbeau also secured some special information 
from the Thompson River chief on the subject of tribal and individual 
property. 

F. W. Waugh obtained detailed descriptions of several Nass River 
games, including lehal, and collected several interesting Lillooet, Koote- 
nay, Okanagan, and Thompson River string figures. He also recorded 
a number of lehal songs. 

The visit of the Indians was also fruitful for physical anthropology. 
A detailed series of physical measurements were taken on nine of the 
chiefs by F. H. S. Knowles. Front, three-quarters, and profile views 
were taken of each individual, and special photographs of the Thompson 
River, Kootenay, and Nass River chiefs in full tribal costume. Of the 
Thompson River and Kootenay chiefs also color plates were taken. 
Finally, face masks were made of the three Shuswap chiefs and the 
Lower Lillooet delegate, while head and shoulder casts were taken of 


the Kootenay and Thompson River Indians. 


Henry Sale Halbert, historian and archeologist, died of tuberculosis 
in Montgomery, Alabama, on May 8, 1916. Mr. Halbert was born in 
Pickens county, Alabama, Jan. 14, 1837. He attended Union Uni- 
versity, at Murfreesboro, Tenn., from which he received the degree of 
A.M. in 1856. From 1860 to 1861 he served with the Texas state troops 
in campaigns against the Kiowa and Comanche Indians, and as a private 
in the 6th Texas cavalry throughout the Civil War. From the close of 
the latter struggle until 1899 he taught in various schools and colleges 
in the South, and from 1900 to 1903 he was colonization agent for the 
removal of the Choctaw Indians living in Mississippi. After that 
period, and until his death, he was principally engaged,—assisted by 
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the liberal patronage of Dr. Thomas M. Owen, Director of the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History,—in literary, historical, and 
archeological work at Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Halbert was a member 
of the Mississippi Historical Society, the Alabama Anthropological 
Society, and the Confederate History Club, of Montgomery, Ala., and 
an honorary member of the Alabama Historical Society. He frequently 
contributed to historical and archeological publications articles on 
Indian archeology, and cartography and on topics connected with the 
Civil War. He is also the author of a volume on The Creek War of 
1813-14 which appeared in 1895 and a manuscript work on the History 
of the Choctaw Indians, 1540-1900, which it is hoped will soon be pub- 
lished. He was coéditor of the Choctaw Dictionary of Cyrus Byington 
with the writer, published in 1915 as Bulletin 46 of the publications 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Mr. Halbert was an enthusiastic and painstaking student, and 
personally of a gentle and lovable disposition. In his removal, southern 
history and archeology have suffered a heavy loss, and the Choctaw 
nation in particular a devoted, self-appointed historian whom it will 
be well nigh impossible to replace. 

Joun R. SWANTON 


Joseph Deakins McGuire, who for 35 years practised law at Elli- 
cott City, Md., and who was known for his collection of Indian relics, 
died at Baltimore on September 7th after a long illness. Mr. McGuire 
was born in 1842 in Washington, the son of the late James C. McGuire. 

Mr. McGuire spent his early life in Washington, and when the 
Civil War broke out he left Princeton University and tried to enlist in 
the Confederate Army, but his father objected on account of his youth 
and he was sent abroad, where he studied languages and scientific 
farming. 

Returning to America he settled at Wilton, near Ellicott City, 
his home for 35 years. He practised law in all the Maryland courts 
and for 16 years was state’s attorney for Howard county. In 1900 he 
moved to Washington. 

Mr. McGuire was deeply interested in the history of American 
Indians and his collection of stone implements from the area around 
Baltimore and Washington was the largest in this part of the country. 
It is now a part of the National Museum. Mr. McGuire also wrote 


a number of books on archeology, which were published by the National 


Museum, the most important being the “Study of Primitive Methods 
of Drilling,’ Report of the United States National Museum, 1894, and 
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“Pipes and Smoking Customs of American Aborigines,” Report of the 
United States National Museum, 1897. In recognition of his scientific 
work, Princeton University conferred upon him the degree of master 
of arts and restored him to the roll of the class which he left when the 


war broke out. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION in charge 
of Messrs. W. K. Moorehead, Alanson Skinner, and George P. Donehoo, 
finished its work the 1st of August. 

The party consisted of nine men, and began work at the head of 
the river, Otsego lake, New York state. 

A preliminary survey was made of the entire river, from its source 
to Chesapeake bay. Local students and collectors coéperated with 
the expedition at various points. 

The party examined a large number of sites along the Susquehanna, 
and exposed ancient villages attributed to the Delaware, Shawnee, 
Iroquois and Andaste Indians. A collection of several thousand speci- 
mens was secured for the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion. 

The most important discovery during the journey was the location 
and excavation of an Andaste cemetery, near Athens, Pennsylvania, 
where fifty-seven skeletons were unearthed, with interesting specimens 
of Iroquoian pottery, pipes, and stone implements. Contrary to absurd 
newspaper reports, none of the skeletons were abnormal, nor were they 
found in a mound. One of the burials, of the so-called “bundle”’ type 
was of unusual interest, since it was covered by a deposit of the antlers 


of the Virginia deer 


THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
has received a set of three bound volumes made up of the various papers 
published by Mons. Léon Coutil of Saint-Pierre-du-Vauvray (Eure), 
Correspondant of the Ministére de I’Instruction publique, and of the 
Sociétés d' Anthropologie de Paris and Lyon. Many of these papers are 
reprinted from the Comptes rendus of the Congrés préhistorique de France, 
ot which Mons. Coutil is a past President. Others are from the Comptes 
rendus of the French Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
of the International Congresses of Anthropology and Prehistoric Arche- 
ology, the Bulletins of the Société préhistorique frangaise, l’ Homme 
préhistorique, and local publications. 

In the first volume are assembled papers on the paleolithic and neo- 


lithic periods, and especially the megalithic monuments of France. The 
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second and largest volume is limited to the bronze age and the Hallstatt 
epoch in Normandy, Jura, Savoy, and Alsace; while the third deals 
with the Gallo-Roman epoch, and those of the Franks and the Normans 
in Normandy. Mons. Coutil is to be congratulated on the character 
and extent of his archeological contributions as exemplified in the 
present recuetl. 

G. G. MacC. 


Mr. Nei M. Jupp, of the U. S. National Museum, returned at 
the end of July from western Utah, where he had been engaged, since 
June 1, in the investigation of certain archeological remains, under the 
direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology. This season’s work 
was in continuation of that begun during the preceding year, following 
Mr. Judd’s reconnaissance of the Utah field. It is gratifying to note 
that, as a result of the limited excavations already accomplished, it has 
been possible to extend the northern limits of the ancient Pueblo area, 
and to say with certainty that the house remains of western Utah repre- 
sent a vast prehistoric population closely related, culturally at least, to 
the well-known cliff-dwelling and house-building peoples of Arizona and 
New Mexico. 


Dr. ALES HrpiitKa, of the National Museum, returned recently 
from field-work which occupied three months among the Sioux and 
Chippewa Indians. Part of his work consisted in determining the 
anthropological status of the different bands of the Sioux; the main 
object of the expedition, however, was the determination of the blood 
status of approximately 800 Chippewa Indians for the U. S. Department 
of Justice. In both of these directions the trip was successful. Besides 
other things Dr. Hrdlitka brings back several valuable skulls of the 
Sioux Indians. 


Dr. WALTER E. RotH, who made a large ethnological collection 
recently for the Smithsonian, has sent six interesting specimens to 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, from Marlborough, Pomeroon 
river, British Guiana. These objects include two gourd rattles, a 
rasping stick, a tube of poison for darts, and pottery secured from 
aborigines of Guiana. After being photographed for use in illustrating 
a report on the work being done by Dr. Roth, these specimens were 


transferred to the Museum anthropological collections. 


Dr. WALTER HouGHd returned at the end of July from investigations 
for the Bureau of American Ethnology, in western New Mexico and 
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northern Arizona. During this work he discovered the ruins of a re- 
markable village of semi-circular pit houses, seemingly of great antiquity. 
During the last month of his work he pursued investigations regarding 
the arts and industries of the Hopi Indians, and witnessed a number of 


katcina ceremonies. 


A DIPLOMA AND A MEDAL awarded to the Smithsonian Institution 
for scientific achievement, at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, have been deposited in the National Museum. The Bureau of 
American Ethnology and the International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature have received diplomas of awards of grand prizes ‘‘for sci 


entific investigations,” as participants with the Institution. 


Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt of the Bureau of American Ethnology, returned 
July 6 from investigations among the Canadian Iroquois. He brought 
with him several articles of ethnological interest, but his work was 
mainly devoted to the study, interpretation, and correction of texts in 


Cayuga, Onondaga, and Mohawk. 


Miss FRANCES DENSMORE, who has been conducting work for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, in Minnesota, expected to leave for 
Fort Duchesne, Utah, on July 31, in order to be in time for a great gather- 


ing of Ute Indians at the Duchesne agency on August 


Dr. J. ALDEN Mason has been appointed Assistant Curator of 
Mexican and South American archeology in the Field Museum of Natural 


History, and will assume his new duties on January 1, 1917. 


Mr. JAmMeEs Mooney of the Bureau of American Ethnology has 
returned to Washington from investigations among the Cherokee of 


North Carolina. 


